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Every number of this week’s issue of The 
Christian Union is accompanied by a four 
page illustrated supplement, containing a 
sketch of Wellesley College and the Higher 
Educationfor Women, by Lyman Abbott, 


fhe @Putlook. 


The Republican Convention has nominated Gen, 
James A. Garfield on the thirty-sixth ballot. The 
nowination was unanimous, upon Mr. Conkling’s 
motion. The office has sought the man, who did 
not seek the office. This nomination is parallel 
with that of Mr. Hayes, four yeurs ago. (General 
Garfield’s election would give assurance of a clean 
administration «and the further development of 





civil service reform, and Mrs. Garfield would do | 


honor to the station which Mrs. Hayes has exalted 
by her character and dignity. 


One is almost tempted to wish that a Presiden- 
tial order could prevent members of Congress from 
running off from their duties at Washington to 
attend Presidential caucuses at Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati. It is perhapsa mercy rather than a curse 
that Congress is thus prevented from making any 
provision respecting the electoral count, for in the 
present state of public feeling in political circles 
it is impossible fhat Congress should do the right 
thing. But the bill repealing the provisions of 
the treaty by which Canadian fish are admitted 
free ought not to be delayed till the occasion for 
passing it—the refusal, or failure, of the English 
government to protect our fisheries in the peace- 
able exercise of their treaty rights—has been for- 
gotten. Perhaps it is just as well that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should go on accumulating 
useless silver in the Treasury vaults as that this 
Congress sbould attempt to meddle with the finan- 
ces; but it really seems as though this coining of 
silver which no one wants bad gone far enough 
when the Treasury has to ask Congress to provide 


more room for storing it. 
well to pay congressmen’s salaries in silver. All 
legislation halts; the best thing Congress can do 
is to pass the appropriation bills and go home, 
and leave legislation till we get a united govern- 
ment. 


Next year will give us either a Democratic 
| Administration or a Republican House. The 
| House has, however, passed the Ute bill by an 

overwhelming majority. This is the first real step 
| toward breaking up the abomination of the reser- 
| vation system, for it provides for the Utes becom 
ing owners of land in severalty as fast as they are 
willing and ready to do so. 
right direction. 


It is one stepin the 





The published reasons of the Court of Inquiry 
in the case of Whittaker assign no ground for be- 
lieving him guilty of self-mutilation which ought 
to carry weight with the public. The whole 
vestigation has been wrong from the outset. The 
Court was constituted not to ascertain who as 
saulted Whittaker but to ascertain whether he as- 
saulted himself. It was from the outset a prosecu- 
tion, and he was an ‘‘ accused.” It was conducted 


ENTERED 


‘ | 
Mr. Sherman would do 


AT THE POST-OFFICE AT NEW YORK AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


i 





in- | 


on an hypothesis which contravened all probabli- | 


ties. It is quite in accord with college hazing 
practices to set on an unpopular boy, tie him to 
his bed, puncture bis ears and scare him with a 
show of comparatively harmless violence. It 
against all precedent for a college student to play 


is 


Rulers want every thing else dropped that Ire- 
land may be attended to. The Tories declare 
that Mr. Gladstone is simply carrying out the 
foreign policies of the former Tory government, 
but instead of commending his wisdom denounce 
his paltering. And all the bull in Jobn Bull is 
appealed to to resent the supposed insult offered 
to the English nation by the possibly needlessly 
ample apology offered by Mr. Gladstone to the 
Austrian minister for bis unofficial expressions of 
suspicion of the Austrian government. Meanwhile, 
however, the administration is getting under way 
The 
Burials bill has passed a second reading in the 
House of Lords; and though the cable gives us 
no information respectivg this bill we judge it to 
be the one permitting Dissenting burial services 
in The King 
bas come to Paris, where he is laboring 


and shaping its future course by its action. 


Anglican grave-yards. of Greece 
, in evident 
affiliation with the English Government, to secure 
the co-operation of France in obtaining the long 
promised and long delayed increase of Grecian 
Territory by absorption from Turkey-in-Europe; 
Austria has officially avowed ber purpose to carry 
out the provisions of the Berlin treaty and respect 
the liberties of the Christian people of Western 


| Tarkey; Mr. Goshen is in Constantinople urging 


| upon the Porte 


such atrick upon himself to get rid of examina- | 


tions. It is quite in accord with the ordinary 
college code of honor for the participants to deny 
all participation in the hazing, and the few stu- 
dents who are sharers of the secret to deny all 
knowledge of it. It would be against all college 
precedents for the guilty to confess or the know- 
ing ones to ‘ peach.” It would be quite natural 
that some friend too timid to disclose himself 
should send the intended victim an anonymous 
note of warning. It is wholly unnatural to sup- 
pose that he should have forged a note of warn- 
ing to himself; be would have forged a threat, not 
a caution, something to indicate not friendship 
but enmity. No court in Christendom would set 
aside all these probabilities, and convict the stu- 
dent of an act which was at once a crime and a 
| folly, on the mere suspicion of the surgeon that 
he was sbamming and on the testimony: of experts 
| that the. writing of the note of warning looked 
like other notes in his own hand-writing, if the 
‘*accused” had been a white man and the school 
| a civilians’ college. We do not acquit Whittaker 
nor convict his comrades; we are not a court to 
itry.either. But the case has not yet been ade- 
| quately investigated, and will not be until it is in- 
| quired into by a court entirely disscciated from 
West Point, and entirely free from the absurd 
military prejudice which esteems the statement of 
a cadet better than the oath of a civilian. 





| been long an invalid, and 


Mr. Glads'one has hardly taken his seat before | 


the troubles which The Christian Union had an- 
ticipated for his administration begin. The no- 
Popery Protestants are alarmed for Christianity 
because he has appointed two Roman Catholics 
to office; the appointment of a Romanist as Govy- 
ernor-General of India is regarded with especial 
| horror; and it is even gravely intimated that 
|Mr. Gladstone’s anti-Romish writings were a 
Jesuitical device to deceive the unsuspecting! 
The Roman Catholic Tories, on the other hand, 
denounce him for bis ‘‘ atheistical” appointments. 
The extreme Liberals, as represented by the 
‘*Pall Mall Gazette” under its new management, 
are out with the Administration beeause its com- 
position is so eminently Conservative. The Home 








the importance of reforms other 


| than in pronunciamentoes and upon paper; and 


China has 
Russia having 
relinquished Kuldja, China having agreed to pay 
an indemnity, and England agreeing to guarantee 
the payment. If these reports are all true the 
new Government has not been idle; it has accom- 
plished enough in these few weeks to entitle it to 
ask of its friends a patient waitinz for results. 


the speck of war between Russia and 


evaporated or is evaporating, 


The work of Bismarck balts in Germany. Ap- 
parently a fusion of very antagonistic parties has 
been made to defeat him. At all events the latest 
reports indicate that his Church bill has been 
referred to a committee of the Reichstag which is 
hostile to its passage, and that the first article bas 
been rejected in committee by a vote of thirteen 
to eight. The provisions of this article were nu- 
merous but their spirit and apparent aim were 
one; namely, to give the government control over 
the officers of the Chureb, on the ground that 
their support is dependent on the State. The 
truth is that a Church governed by the politicians 
can never be either independent or spiritual; and 
yet the officers who are paid by the State should 
be subject to it. The only true remedy for the 
present snomalies in German charch life is the 
radical one, an entire separation of Church and 
State, and that remedy seems to be yet remote. 


The Empress of Russia died last week. She has 
her death was not un- 
The story of her life is a somewhat 
romantic one. She was a German by birth, the 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Her marriage was, according to the reports, a 
genuine love-affair. Germans are not popular in 
Russia, but the new Princess soon overcame the 
popular prejudices, partly by the simplicity of her 
manners and the genuineness of her sympathies, 
yet more by the thoroughness with which she 
identified herself with the people and land of her 
adoption, and perhaps most of all by the devotion 
which she displayed in her religious life. She 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of the Greek 
Chureh, and has been an active and earnest mem- 
ber of that communion ever since going to Russia, 
For several years past she bas been in a decline, 


expected. 
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temporarily alleviated only by her occasional 
sojourns in Italy. The latter portion of her life 
has been saddened also by disagreements bet ween 
her husband and her eldest son, and by the re- 
peated attempts upon her husband’s life by the 
Nihilists. Her death will be sincerely mourned 
outside as well as inside the palace. 


A very important meeting will be that of the 
National Conference of Charities, to be held for 
four days at Cleveland, beginning June 29th. The 
proceedings of the first evening will comprise an 
address by Governor Foster and a review of the 
charitable work of the past year by General 
Brinkerhoff, of the Ohio Board of State Charities. 
Official delegates are expected from a large pro- 
portion of the States, including many from the 
South, a section which has not often been repre- 
sented in the previous conferences, There is no 
work for the public welfare more important than 
that which will come before this body, and none 
which makes greater demands on the good judg- 
ment of individuals and communities. The 
country needs education on the subject. 








ANOTHER STRAW. 

FORMER council baving refused to install 
Pi the Rev. Geo. A. Lockwood as pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Kennebunk, Me., on 
account of his views respecting future punishment, 
a second council was called to consider the ques- 
tion. It included representatives from most of 
the more important neighboring churches. Mr. 
Lockwood’s statement of his theological views did 
not differ from those commonly held in the ortho- 
dox Congregational Churches except on the point 
of future punishment. Upon this point he was 
examined at length. We quote from the ‘* Chris- 
tian Mirror,” whose editor, Dr. I. P. Warren, was 
Moderator of the Couneil: 

‘* He stated that his belief wholly excluded the idea of an 
ultimate restoration of the lost to holiness and happiness, 
and of any second probation beyond this life. The Script- 
ures give no warrant for the belief or expectation of either. 
He accepted the phrase, ‘ everlasting punishment’ in Matt. 
xxv., 46, but did not feel able to state in what the punish- 
ment would consist. He could not affirm that it will bean 
eternity of conscious suffering, nor that it will not be. He 
could not say but that through the effect of sin and suffer- 
ing on the soul it may ultimately sink into an extinc- 
tion of its conscious being, nor, on the otber band, could 
he say that it will. On this question of the nature of future 
punishment he could neither affirm nor deny. If any sup- 
posed that this left any ground of hope for the finally im- 
penitent sinner it was in bis view no warrant for any be- 
lief or affirmation to that effect.” 

On this statement the Council voted to proceed 
with the installation, while expressing ‘‘ regret 
that Bro. Lockwood is not so clear as could be 
wished on the nature of everlasting punishment.” 
The vote was 16 in favor to 7 against. 

It would be a great mistake to read in this 
event a tendency toward Universalism in the 
Congregational Churches of New England, though 
that interpretation will doubtless be put upon it 
both by sanguine Universalists and timid Con- 
gregationalists. Universalism involves the dogma 
that all men will certainly be saved at the last. 
Orthodoxy formerly involved the dogma that all 
who did not intelligently accept Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour, except elect infants, would be consigned 
to eternal torments. And there are still some 
people{who imagine that these are the only alter- 
natives. But there are several others, one of 
which is that we know less about the future than 
our self-conceit has imagined that we did. This 
is Mr. Lockwood's position; it is the position of an 
increasing number of the younger winisters in all 
the Evangelical churches: and it is as remote 
from the,;dogma of Universalism on the one hand 
as from that of endless torment on the other. 
The installation of Mr. Leckwood is simply 
another indication that the confession of igno- 
rance is nota grcund for disfellowsbip in the Con- 
gregational Churches, and that a minister may be 
willing to trust the future in the hands of God, 
acknowledging that he possesses no horoscope in 
which to read it, without being disfrocked. 

The discussion hitherto on this subject has 
turned almost wholly on a single question: Is 
future punishment endless? Mr. Lockwood's ex- 
amination indicates a far more important line of 
questions which the younger and more spiritually 
thoughtful members of the ministry are begin- 





ning to study, and upon which light must come 
not from creeds or traditions but from the Word 
of God. They are such as these: 

Is there any evidence that there will be any 
probation in another life for all men? 

Is there any evidence that there will and can 
be no probation in another life for any men? 

Who are warned by the Bible of eternal pun- 
ishment? 

Who are promised by the Bible eternal life? 

Do these two classes include all mankind, or are 
there some in neither category? 

What is life? What is death/—questions more 
importaut than the question, What is ‘‘ eternal’? 

These questions cannot be answered by decrees 
of councils, ancient or modern. And the ques- 
tioning will not cease till a new and reverent 
study of the Word of God has either brought to the 
questioners an authoritative answer or a convine- 
ing demonstration that no satisfactory answer can 
be found; that only the present is ours; that the 
future is God’s alone. 








THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


HE daily papers have been full of nothing 

else for the last week but the Chicago Con- 
vention. But all that it has really done can be 
easily told here in a few words. The rest is sur- 
mise and gossip. The newspapers make a great 
noise, partly for the same reason the boys in the 
gallery do—fun; partly because the newspaper 
which shouts the loudest gets the greatest number 
of purchasers. 

The organization was effected very quietly by 
the unanimous election of Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, as both temporary and permanent 
chairman. Mr. Hoar is reported as an anti-Grant 
man. He belongs, however, neither to the any- 
thing to beat Blaine norto the anything to beat 
Grant wing, but to the anything to beat the 
Democratic party. He has presided with that 
singular fairness which is a family characteristic. 
The Convention might go farther and fare worse 
for a nominee; but no one has thought of him, 
apparently. 

The newspapers would have us believe that the 
Convention was on the eve of a split on some of 
the questions connected with the organization. 
Possibly! But they were settled very quietly at 
last. Perhaps because the newspapers had made so 
much discussion the Convention made very little. 
The Unit rule was abandoned by its friends with- 
outa struggle, if itever had any, and may be now 
regarded as finally and forever abolished in the 
Republican party. For the benefit of non-polit- 
ical readers we explain in a paragraph what this 
Unit rule is. 

The Republican National Convention is com- 
posed of delegates from every State and Territory. 
There is one delegate from every Congressional 
District in each State, and there are two delegates 
at large from each State. These delegates are 
elected in each State by a State Convention. This 
State Convention is composed of delegates from 
each Congressional District. These District Con- 
ventions usually indicate the delegate whom they 
wish sent to the National Convention, and they 
have been generally, if not uniformly, elected 
by the State Convention as a matter of course. 
The State Convention has, however, frequently in- 
dicated its choice for the Presidential nomination, 
and has sometimes instructed its delegates to vote 
for him. In such cases if there have been differences 
in the State they have been settled within the 
State, and its vote has been cast as a unit at the 
National Convention. The question, what should 
be done in case the State Convention instructed 
for one Presidential nominee, and some of its 
delegates to the National Convention, following 
the wishes of the Congressional District, did not 
choose to obey their instructions, but chose rather 
to follow the instructions, express or implied, of 
their district, has never before arisen so distinetly 
as this year. The Unit Rule is that a State is 
represented as a State in the National Convention, 
and has a right to cast its vote as a unit, and that 
it has a right to instruct authoritatively its dele- 
gates, and that it may refuse to elect the delegates 
recommended by the Congressional District if they 
are not in accord with the State Convention. 

This Unit Rule—which really is no rule at all, for 
it has never been adopted—was distinetly repudi- 








ated by the Chicago Convention. In its organi- 
zation it settled all contests by admitting the 
choice of the District Conventions, regardless 
whether this gave delegates to Grant or Blaine. 
In this respect the politicians were a great deal 
more honorable than some of the party press de- 
sired them to be; some of the Blaine organs 
crowed lustily because in the Committee on Cre- 
dentials the anti-Grant men had a majority and 
were sure to organize the Convention to beat him. 
The National Committee were further instructed, 
in providing rules for calling the next National 
Convention, to recognize the right of Congres- 
sional Districts to select their own delegates. 
This was adopted apparently unanimously. 
The party is to be congratulated on this 
action, the effect of which is clearly to make 
the National Conventior a truly representative 
body. The Unit rule would concentrate the power 
of the great States in the hands of a few leuding 
politicians. Under it, so long as Mr. Conkling 
could contrcl a bare majority of the Republican 
delegates from this State, he would apparently 
have the support of the entire State. Under its 
abolition he has simply the support of his own 
supporters, which is as it should be. The Unit 
rule conceals and suppresses all dissension within 
the party; and the policy of concealment and sup- 
pression is always a poor one in the long run. 
The platform of the Republican party is largely 
historical. Glorifying the party for what it did 
under other leaders belongs more properly to 
stump-speeches than to platforms. We want to 
know what the party is going to do under Conk- 
ling, Cameron, Logan and Blaine; it is not enough 


| to tell us what it did accomplish under Sumner, 
| Seward, Chase, Stanton and Lincoln. Some of 


its declarations of principles are explicit; others 
are vague and Delphic-like. Evidently Mr. Facing- 
both-ways had a hand in its construction. It de- 
clares that the rights of the State and the Nation, 
respectively, are to be determined by the National, 
not the State, tribunals; that the National 
Government has a rigbt to demand universal 
education and to aid in promoting it; that 
Constitutional provisions ought to forbid all 
appropriation of public funds to sectarian schools 
in the States; that polygamy ought to perish with 
slavery. But onthe finnancial question the plat- 
form is ominously and absurdly silent; it contents 
itself with saying that, ‘‘The credit acquired 
should never be impaired.” On the tariff it is 
vague: ‘‘Duties levied for the purposes of revenue 
should so discriminate as to favor American 
labor.” On the Chinese question it throws a sop 
to the California Cerberus which he has already 
refused with an angry growl; it demands the 
exercise of the treaty making power to limit and 
restrain Chinese immigration. 

Perhaps the most significant action of the Con- 
vention was the passage in spite of itself of a 
resolution, introduced by a Civil Service reformer 
from Massachusetts, warmly indorsing Civil 
Service Reform. But it first struck out the clause 
declaring that the tenure of administrative offices 
should be permanent; that is, it first repudiated 
the only principle which can ever make Civil 
Service Reform effectual. 

The balloting for President is going on. at this 
writing. The latest result we give on our first 


page. 
SHALL I LEAVE THE CHURCH? 


Editors of The Christian Union : 

Drak Sirs: I am a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and love it because I was “ born and raised in it.” 
Iam as much attached to it as early association and edu- 
cation can make one; yet its creeds and tenets, which in 
my church are thundered down upon the flock with all the 
terrors of the law, I can no longer believe. I love and 
honor Jesus Christ—the unconventional and untraditional 
Jesus Christ, the Christ of the Bible—but I cannot longer 
adhere to what I hear preached in his name. I perhaps 
associate with more ‘‘infidels’’ and ‘‘ atheists” and 
**skeptics’’ than any church member in our city, and I 
find them entirely different from the picture drawn of 
them by the minister; in truth they are more honorable, 
more sincere, more kind and charitable than ‘‘ my brothers 
in Christ.” Still Iam compelled to hear them slandered 
by the preacher. I also hear Emerson, and Parker, and 
Swing, and Beecher, and Conway classed with such men as 
“Tom” Paine and ‘‘ Bob” Ingersoll. I am told that 
Parker’s works are too blasphemous and indecent to be 
read in public, when I know better. It pains me to hear 
Beecher and Emerson traduced, for they have done me 
worlds of good. When I wasa boy I used to often cry 
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over the Plymouth Pulpit and resolve to be a manin the 
highest Christian sense. 

My lukewarmness for the Church was encouraged last 
night by our minister preaching from the Methodist Dis- 
cipline on dancing, theater-going, cards and _ billiards. 
He said that every member of the Church had made a 
solemn oath to God to never dance, go to theaters or play 
at certain games named in the Discipline. This shocked 
me. I love literature, art, the drama, andam fond of 
playing cards with my wife. I never knew before that I 
had been violating a solemn obligation made to God, and I 
there resolved to be no longer narrowed, confined and 
cramped by a church I had joined under the excitement 
of a “ revival.”’ 

Can I honestly remain in the Methodist Church? 
Aside from our mivister’s denunciation of fiction as a 
‘‘curse,” I find great objection to our Discipline. I want 
to be a Christian, and to my skeptical friends I try to show 
Christ as a rational, noble, broad, true Man and as a 
Saviour, instead of the cut-and-dried, ascetic, prejudiced, 
cold, hollow, long-faced Christ of the pulpit; but I cannot 
feel right as long asI ostensibly support doctrines and 
ideas which I despise. Don’t you think I should leave the 
Church? A SUBSCRIBER. 


N O! In the first place, if you are sure that 
+N your pastor is wholly wrong you may also 
well inquire whether you are wholly right. To 
class Emerson, and Theodore Parker, and Prof. 
Swing, and Moncure D. Conway, and Mr. Beecher 
with Thomas Paine and Robert Ingersoll must be 
charitably imputed to a lamentable ignorance 
which should provoke your pity rather than your 
hostility. Unhappily, piety is not a protection 
from ignorance, and therefore not always from 
narrowness and unintentional falsehood. The 
attempt to keep an American Christian from the 
theater, the dance and card-playing by the cita- 
tion of church ‘‘oaths” or the threatening of 
church penalties is an unwise attempt to use very 
poor instruments in a good cause. The average 
theater is a very poor place for a Christian to be 
seen in; in truth, there are not even in the city of 
New York, where the theater is to be seen at its 
best, more than two or three theaters where a 
gentleman of culture and refinement would care 
to take his wife or daughter, or ought to care to 
go himself. The average dance is, if possible, a 
trifle worse than the average theater. And as to 
cards, they are forbidden in nearly if not quite 
all the repatable clubs of New York city; in that 
respect the book of discipline of the M. E. Church, 
if it forbids ecards, does not go beyond the 
book of discipline of the Union League Club. 
You may think that Christians should endeavor 
to reform the theater by trying to make it better, 
the dance by keeping it ‘‘ square,” and the card 
table by gathering the children about it at home; 
but this is a poor reason for refusing all sympathy 
and even co-operation to one who is in despair of 
reforming these amusements and therefore urges 
their abolition. You need not quarrel with him 
because you do not agree with him, nor leave the 
church because you dissent from many of his ser- 
mons and some of his spirit. It is one of the evils 
of excesses that they always produce reaction; 
and you have need to be cautious lest you permit 
your minister’s excessive ‘‘ orthodoxy” to make 
you excessively ‘‘ liberal.” 

But suppose that you are wholly right and he is 
wholly wrong—which, to be frank with you, is 
not an altogether probable supposition—still your 
place is in the Church of Christ; that is, if you 
Jove and honor Jesus Christ. 

For consider what would be the effect if you 
and all of yofr way of thought were to draw off 
from the Church. The result would be to leave it 
more and more narrow, less and less intelligently 
liberal and progressive. It would be to leave its 
affairs more and more in the hands of men who 
confound Ralph Waldo Emerson with Robert G. 
Ingersoll, and whoattempt to correct or counteract 
the evils of the theater, the dance and the card 
table by a ‘‘ book of discipline.” It would there- 
fore be more and more to identify in the public 
mind the name of Christ, which you honor and 
love, with all that is narrow, intolerant and legal, 
and all that is intelligent, liberal and progressive 
with the name of infidel. This sort of process has 
gone quite too faralready; the terms ‘‘liberal” and 
‘*infidel” are in quite too many minds synony- 
mous. 

On the other hand, if all who love and honor 
the Christ of the Bible stood by their posts in the 
Church of Christ, what would be the result? Indi- 
viduals here and there would be subjected to sus- 
picion, reproach, or even aggressive attack. They 
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would be subjected to a generally unsuccessful 
attempt at coercion and restraint. In isolated 
cases they might even be brought to an ecclesias- 
tical trial. What of that? The Church would 
grow in largeness and life; and the presence of 
men and women in increasing numbers who love 
and honor Jesus Christ, the unconventional and 
untraditional Jesus Christ, the Christ of the Bible 
—and they are increasing, and rapidly increasing — 
would make the Church day by day less Pharisaic 
and more Christian. You are proposing to sur- 
render your post because you cannot stand a siege ; 
and you call yourself a good soldier. 

This was not the way of the Christ you love and 
honor. He came to a church immeasurably more 
bigoted and more legal than any church of any 
sect in America to-day. And he remained in it, 
and preached in its synagogues and worshiped in 
its temple till they thrust him out. Paul fol- 
lowed his example; Luther followed Paul’s; and 
Wesley followed Luther’s. Christ and those fol- 
lowers who have most caught his spirit have stood 
by the Church of God and identified themselves 
with it as it was, with all its imperfections and 
corruptions. Possibly your church is bigoted; 
certainly it is imperfect; perhaps even you could 
make a better one; but it is a greut deal better 
than none. It represents a genuine spirit of loy- 
alty to Christ, though it may misinterpret him, as 
we all do, alas! and a genuine desire for a higher 
and better life, though its sympathies may be 
narrow and its methods poor. Cleave to it, and 
try, not by controversy, but by Christian living, 
to make its sympathies broader and its methods 
wiser. 

Of course this answer is written in entire igno- 
rance of you. It assumes your love for Christ; your 
desire to serve him in, the church or out of it, as 
he may will. It is written to hundreds who grow 
at times impatient of the defects of church life— 
its narrowness, its legalism, its creeds that are not 
faiths, its prayers that are not worship, its music 
that is not praise, its sermons that are not Gospel, 
its crosses on the spires shamefully contrasting 
with its luxury and vanity and display in the 
pews—and forget how patient God has been with 
it through all these centuries, and how much of 
the very paganism in others which awakens their 
disgust they might see in themselvesif they would 
turn upon their own lives the magnifying glass 
with which they have been examining the lives of 
others. 

We end as we began. ‘‘ Don’t you think I 
should leave the Church?” No! Probubly the 
Church needs you; certainly you need the Church. 
It must be a very bad home indeed which will jus- 
tify a child in running away from it. 








NOTES. 

The Christian Union of this week contains among 
other features an able article by the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, presenting the truths and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as essential in their nature and not arbitrary ; 
a letter from Athens, by the Rev. W. F. Crafts, show- 
ing the part which the Greek may play in the Euro- 
pean political drama; a helpful paper in the Silent 
Hour Series, by the Rev. Ray Palmer, accompanied 
by one of his latest hymns; an article by the Rev. 
Mr. Bonham, describing two curious evangelistic 
agencies now employed in Great Britain, and the 
second chapter of Mr. Roe’s story, which promises to 
do for the Friends what Mr. Howells’s pen is doing for 
the Shakers. A prominent feature of the number is Mr. 
Abbott’s sketch of Wellesley College, presented with 
illustrations in supplement form. 


In answer to Mr. Prang’s offer of prizes for Christ- 
mas cards nearly 800 designs were sent in by repre- 
sentatives of villages and towns through the length 
and breadth of the country, a fact which indicates 
how widely diffused some sort of art education and 
taste have become. The first prize, of $1,000, was 
awarded to Miss Rosina Emmett; the second, of $500, 
to Mr. M. A. Sandier; the third, of $300, to Mr. Alfred 
Fredericks, all of new York; the fourth, of $200, to 
Miss Annie Goddard Nourse, of Providence, R. I. 
The designs submitted were of very uneven excel- 
lence and the propriety of the awards has been 
severely criticized. That they were so numerous, 
however, and from so many widely separated local- 
ities, is in itself encouraging, and is prophetic of 
tasteful and artistic homes for the next generation. 
Another significant fact in the same direction is the 
changed attitude of the artists toward house decora- 
tion. The best talent is now working out artistic 
interiors, and even wall papers are receiving atten- 





tion among conservative artists. Designers, too, who 
heretofore applied their skill solely to interiors are 
enlarging their business so as to take in architectural 
work; as in thecase of the well known firm of Herter 
Bros., of this city, which is doing not only the in- 
side but the exterior of Mr. Vanderbilt’s mansion on 
Fifth Avenue. 


The Barron Memorial Church is in a hard case. It 
deserves sympathy and help from others than Maine 
Congregationalists. Deacon Barron, cashier of the 
bank in Dexter, Maine, was murdered by bank rob- 
bers. Then the murder was followed by an extraor- 
dinary attempt to ‘‘ Whittaker” his memory by the 
charge that he shut himself up in the bank vaults 
and committed suicide. The church of which he was 
a member took the matter up and resolved to honor 
his memory by building a Barron Memorial Church, 
urged to it by friends all over the State and out of it. 
The building was not extravagant: cost but $5,000; 
but $1,500 of it remains unpaid, and it is still un- 
finished. Some of the friends that urged the building 
have left the church in the lurch, and others have not 
stepped forward to take their places. The pastor, the 
Rev. J. S. Richards, Dexter, Maine, puts these facts in 
a column appeal in the *‘ Christian Mirror ’’ before the 
Congregationalchurches of Maine and the “ Christian 
Union” puts them in « paragraph before the Christian 
churches of the country. Such commercial heroism 
asthat of Deacon Barron deserves a better earthly 
reward than it received; and every bank and every 
bank depositor in the land is interested, if they did 
but know it, in putting up a permanent monument 
to his memory. 





The Mayor of Ciucinnati has evidently not wasted 
much of his time in studying forms of etiquette. His 
letter to Prince Leopold, which we give below, ought 
to be preserved asa model of how not to address a 
prince : 

SHERMAN HOUSE, CHICAGO, II)., June 2, 1880. 
To His Royal Highness Prince Leopold; 

As Mayor of the City of Cincinnati, the metropolis of the 
third State of the Federal Union, | most cordially and re- 
spectfully invite you and your sister, the Princess Louise, 
and your suites, to visit it and accept its hospitality. Apart 
from its being the center of wusical culture in America, and 
possessing the most beautiful suburbs in the country, Cin 
cinnati has many ,features well worthy the inspection of 
your Highness, and should you kindly accept this invitation 
and honor it with your presence, its citizens will vie with 
each other in doing all in their power to make your visit as 
pleasant and agreeable as it will be delightful to them. 
Trusting that 1 may receive a favorable responseto this, I 
remain, honored Sir and respected lady, very truly yours, 

CHARLES JACOB, JR. 


Mr. R. H. Haweis, the eccentric English preacher, 
has been giving a series of ** Sundays for the people,” 
at which he has made recitations from English poets 
interspersed with ‘ moral remarks.” These have now 
been published under the title of ‘* Poets in the Pul- 
pit,” forming a curious addition to the literature of 
homiletics. Thus Mr. Haweis commends Mr. Long- 
fellow : 

“Take home to your hearts the warmth of his sweet nat- 
ural religion; take home the peaceful and quiet contempla- 
tion of death and the grave, and the bright glimpses of the 
shining fields beyond; take home his manly courage, his - 
earnest endeavor after all that is noble, and sweet, and up- 
ward: take home his unstained aspiratious, bis sense and be- 
lief in the triumph of good. He sends you forth into the 
New Year, but he bids you tread its threshold with a firm 
and light step; before you lies an unknown, unotraveled 
world.” 


The hot weather of two weeks ago brought out the 
usual crop of conjectures, theories and fancies. The 
burden of the infliction was thrown mostly on the 
sun-spots and the conjunction of the larger planets. 
Several years ago it was the Gulf Stream which de- 
ranged the regular order of things and introduced 
abnormal varieties of weather. Recently the sun- 
spots have decidedly taken the lead, and exhaustive 
mathematical calculations have been made connect- 
ing with them every great pestilence from the Black 
Death of Edward III. to last year’s yellow fever. Ac- 
cording to some calculations, this year is one of the 
fateful periods of disorder. People will do well, 
however, at least for the present, to hold on to their 
real estate and go about their ordinary business, 


The Earl of Malmesbury is one of the latest expo- 
nents of English spelling reform. He declares that “no 
prime minister from Lord Bute to Lord Palmerston 
could pass an examination in spelling.’”” Upon which 
“Truth” remarks that it is not aware that “ Lord 
Malmesbury is an authority upon this question, ex- 
cept, indeed, in so far as that his own orthography 
has always stood sadly in need of reforming.” 

A Presbyterian is not necessarily blue at all times. 
There is Dr. Grey, of the “ Interior,’ a stalwart de- 
fender of the faith, confessing to various moonlight 
walks and fishing expeditions at Madison. In fact, to 
read his letter is to make one wonder how the Gen- 
eral Assembly finds time to listen to reports and tran- 
sact other necessary business. 








The hotel keeper who shut his doors against Mrs. 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, of this city, because the 
spelling of her name was offensive to his Jewish an- 
tipathies, would be properly treated if, he were 
spared the trouble of scrutinizing any other names 
during the season. 
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By THE Rev. S. W. DvurFrFieLp, D.D. 
N EN have their moments, sweet and rare, 
1 When all the heart is still; 
When nota breath breathes any where 
Across the placid will: 


When, like the lake beneath the moon, 
All fancies lie at rest; 

And, like some dear remembered tune, 
Thought sings within the breast. 


These are the happy times of life, 
When we are glad and free 

From selfish care, or hateful strife, 
And filled with melody. 


Ah, if we might so die, and fade, 
Immortal, into light! 

So drop ourselves, and be remade 
Beyond our highest height! 


But, strangely so, the wind will blow, 
The trumpet sound once more; 
And storms across the water go, 
And waves dash on the shore! 








THE ESSENTIAL IN RELIGION. 
By THE REv. PHILLIPS Brooks, D.D. 


S I look back over my own life as a student and 
A a preacher of Christianity there are certain 
changes which I can clearly recognize as the deepening 
convictions of what has been no short ministry and 
study. They are the deepening aspects of the relig- 
ion of our time. They grow more and more marked 
every year. They indicate a more and more thor- 
oughly realized Christianity. Chief among them, first 
both in time and importance, I put the increased con- 
viction that all the trutigs and doctrines of Christianity 
are to be considered as essential, and not arbitrary. The 
difference is this. That which is essential results 
necessarily from the nature of things themselves, and 
could not be otherwise than it is. That which is 
arbitrary depends upon the choice or will of some per- 
son who might have chosen differently and so changed 
the whole. That which is essential is conceived of as 
being in conformity with uniform and definite princi- 
ples. That which is arbitrary is conceived of as the 
result of special determination and arrangement. The 
difference is clear. All the ordinary activities of the 
world, such as the processes of nature, are regarded 
as essential. They result from the nature of things. 
But the processes of religion are often conceived of as 
purely arbitrary, the result of a will of God acting upon 
principles of which we can know nothing. The conse- 
quence is that religious processes, the way in which 


- our souls are treated, the laws of spiritual life and 


destiny, being wholly different in their origin from the 
processes with which we are familiar, acquire a look 
of unreality. Christianity has a tendency to become 
fantastic, it loses naturalness. 

Now there is in our time a tendency, which I rejoice 
in, to look upon religious doctrines and spiritual 
processes as essential, not arbitrary. This or that 
happens to that soul of man because it must, because 
it is as inevitable as it is for fire to burn or for frost 
to freeze. Its causes have been preparing, and the re- 
sult must come: it is in the very essence of the things. 
God does not step forth and declare a fate to a being 
who has been prepared for no such destiny; saying, 
‘“‘Be happy,” to one whom he might condemn to 
misery; saying, ‘‘Be wretched,’’ to one whom he 
might invite to bliss. God’s word is the sublime an- 
nouncement of that which is eternally, inevitably 
necessary, declaring that true which is true, which 
has in it the essence of truth, and pronouncing desti- 
nies which are written in the very nature of the beings 
whom he dooms. 

This change from the arbitary to the essential aspect 
of religion throws its light on every side. It brightens 
everything, and it deepens everything. It is the grow- 
ing disposition of our time, and one in which we all 
share. No doubt it has its connections with the other 
habits of our age, with its love of physical science and 
the study of nature and her laws. But we must not 
on that account distrust it. It is thoroughly consistent 
with, nay, it is productive of, reverence and love. It 
does not do away with the supernatural, but it believes 
that the supernatural, like what we call the natural, is 
all pierced through and through with those great 
beams of necessary principles and inevitable laws 
which give to any world its solidity and strength. It 
chooses to look at God not as a fitful omnipotence, 
choosing each hour’s color by that hour’s whim, but 
as essential law, in whom all things move by moral 
necessity which he cannot change unless he changes 
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himself and is no longer God. So it does him the 
profoundest honor. 

Take, as illustrating this principle, the truth of God’s 
rewards and punishments. They certainly are his. No 
blessing and no curse can come to us in this or in any 
other world that does not come from him. But evi- 
dently there are two ways of regarding them. They 
are either the necessary results, the inevitable flower 
of the goodness er the siu themselves, bound up in 
their very natures, so that they must come where the 
goodness or the sin has come; that is the idea of 
essentialness; or they are the decrees of God award- 
ing their appropriate deserts to each different kind 
of life, not conceived of as linked to the life naturally 
or essentially but by the choice of God; that is the 
arbitrary idea. Under the essential idea, punishment 
and reward are like the fruits of trees which must 
bear that fruit and could bear no other. Under the 
arbitrary idea they are like crowns of fire or of gold, 
set by the will of a king upon the heads of his servants 
who he thinks have served him badly or well. The 
poor sinner suffering in eternity may see in his suffer- 
ing the consequence of his sin, which not even God 
could have hindered so long as the sin was there; or he 
may see in it the vengeance with which an angry God 
has lashed the soul that has offended him. In the saint 
who has entered into everlasting bliss, joy is either the 
necessary result, the flaming token, of his holiness; or 
it is the premium which God has given him in witness 
of his approbation. I know that both ideas are true. 
Both hold the sovereignty of God intact. Perhaps, 
carried to the bottom, they are not two but one. It is 
God who punishes and rewards, whether he has put 
the power of reward and punishment in the nature of 
the acts themselves or held it in his own free hand. 
| But itis a growth, something to be thankful for, a 
truer and a larger knowledge, when in the thought of 
a period or in the thought of an individual the essen- 
tial idea more and more preponderates, when holiness 
is conceived of as rewarding itself by its own necessary 
development into happiness, and sin is seen punishing 
itself by its necessary development into suffering. It 
satisfies our moral nature, furnishes a steadier and 
stronger spring of action. It brings the future life 
and this life nearer together. It makes sin all the more 
terrible. It substitutes for the terror of the slave, who 
knows not when the blow will strike him, the reason- 
able fear of the man who is sure his sin will find him 
out. It makes holiness all the more winning. It sub- 
stitutes for the vague hope of the favorite who trusts 
that he is somehow meriting some kind of reward whose 
nature is as yet wholly strange to him, the patient ex- 
pectation of the son who finds himself already growing 
into his place in his father’s house as he acquires more 
and more fully his father’s character. 

Take another truth—the truth of God’s forgiveness 
of the soul. The old belief in election made it arbitrary ; 
God called and welcomed and forgave whom he pleased. 
The doctrine of spiritual fitness makes it essential. 
God will forgive and welcome all that he can. Who- 
ever is capable of pardon, by penitence, by submission, 
shall have it. We see some poor soul coming up to 
God—nay, shall we put ourselves in the midst of the 
eternal picture and say we see the prodigal of the 
parable who, all these ages, has been coming to his 
Father’s house? Once more the Father stands there 
at the door and waits for him. By and by he cannot 
wait. He runs and falls on the returning sinner’s neck 
and kisses him. What does this welcome and forgive- 
ness mean? Shall we say that the Father weighed re- 
ception and rejection as if he might have given either, 
and preferred reception? There is surely something 
deeper than that. It was in the nature of the Father 
and the son that the moment the son repented and 
submitted the Father forgave him. It was in their 
very essential being and their necessary relation to 
each other. And it is in the very nature of God that 
when one of his children yields and repents, the divine 
Arms open and the divine Heart receives him. There 
is no deliberation, no delay. Man’s repentance and 
God’s forgiveness are like sound and echo. 

Or go a little further back and take the doctrine of 
conversion. How is it that a man turns to God and is 
brought into the new life? It is possible for us to 
dwell on the mysteriousness of the change, to see in it 
a choice of God, a strange and unaccountable visitation 
of his Spirit, which took a soul, and by some process 
wholly beyond our ken, wholly unlike the processes 
which we understand, brought it from death to life, 
from hardness and selfishness to tenderness and obe- 
dience. Sometimes that may be the most impressive 
thought about it all, but certainly the great change 
becomes more beautiful and solemn the more we see 
how natural it is; how in it there are no new fantastic 
processes, but the most primary and noblest powers of 
our human nature are working at their healthiest and 
best. It awes me when I think that God may come 
and by a thunder clap change me into another man. It 





spiritualizes and ennobles me when I discover that all 





my most familiar powers are capable of divine use, and 
that by them, by their most natural and loftiest exer- 
cise, I might come into the new life with God. I have 
but to let my gratitude embrace his mercy, and let 
gratitude grow into love, and love ripen into obedience, 
and obedience do its necessary task of assimilating me 
to Him whom I obey. Conversion is not something 
strange and unnatural. To be the new man in Christ 
Jesus is merely to be fully and thoroughly a man. 

It seems, perhaps, as if this pragress of which 
we are speaking could not come in at all with refer- 
ence to the profoundest mysteries of our faith, the 
deep wonders of the Incarnation and the Atonement. 
And yet there is something corresponding to it there. 
We may come to feel that those great mysteries, un- 
matched and wondrous as they are, yet are in no sense 
unnatural; that we understand them best if we think 
of them as thoroughly natural, though involving na- 
ture too high for us to measure. More and more clear 
it grows to me that He who lived in Palestine, and 
whose story is written in the Gospels, was different 
from every other being in the universe, the manifesta- 
tion of God, whom other men have imitated but who 
was in him; that what he did, therefore, was unique. 
His power over man, the way in which his life and 
death brought God and man together, was unlike the 
work that any other being could accomplish or attempt. 
All this grows plainer as we think more and more of 
the wondrous story. But clearer, also, grows the 
certainty that the Incarnation was the consummation 
of that showing of God to man which had been 
going on ever since man began to be. He had shone 
forth in nature; he had uttered himself in the laws of 
life; in Jesus he made the human flesh his vehicle and 
came to man through the interpretation of manhood. 
And the same disposition toward man which had 
brought all his other exhibitions brought the last, and 
so also in his Atonement, which some men make and 
many men call so horrible, we can see how natural are 
the divinest things. Christ gave himself for man with 
a richness, a freedom, a power which no man has ever 
equaled, but it was the consummate sacrifice which is 
suggested and presented in every sacrifice of one man 
for another, and its wondrous power is faintly foreshad- 
owed in the way in which such a sacrifice always 
draws the soul of him for whom it is made to him who 
makes it, and through him to all the purity and divinity 
in which he belongs. The glory of the other world’s 
enlightenment will be that we shall see that these 
great wonders, Incarnation and Atonement, were not 
unnatural, but the completion of the most familiar 
processes, the fulfillment of the most familiar principles 
of life; and it is a growth in our religion as we more 
and more fully perceive the same truth now. 

It is more plain, perhaps, when we think about 
the Christian church. There the distinction between 
the essential and the arbitary ideas is very clear. 
What isthe church? How did Christ make it? For 
what he did make it all Christians will agree. Did he 
construct a system, decree a government, designate 
officers, establish a perpetual economy by the direct 
interposition of his divine authority? Or did he estab- 
lish principles, set truths at work which of themselves 
were freely to shape the outward form in which they 
were to live? That to a certain extent he did the first 
there can be no doubt. That he ordained an outward 
church, established sacraments, intended a ministry 
there can be no doubt; but more and more, the longer 
I am in the church and in the ministry, it appears 
plain to me that he did not order the details of the 
church government nor appoint the grades or func- 
tions of its ministers. He left that to be essential, 
to proceed, that is, out of the essence or nature of 
the Christian life itself. He taught his truth, he gave 
his spirit, he sent his ministers; but he did not make 
bishops, priests and deacons; he did not establish any 
pattern of worship; he did not declare how or when 
his sacraments sheuld be administered. All those 
things shaped themselves out of the free life of the 
church. They came after the Gospel, not before it. 
They are free to change, as the Gospel, always the 
same, changes its attitude toward every changing age. 
Surely we must set this down, for there is strength 
and freedom in the conviction that the constitution and 
action of the Christian church is not arbitrary, arranged 
by Christ beforehand in its details, but in large part 
essential, left by him to be shaped freely out of the 
needs of the personal Christian life to which primarily 
his thought and anxiety were given. 

Let me trace one point more. Nowhere is the 
distinction between the essential and the arbitrary 
ideas more plain than in reference to the sacraments 
which Christ ordained ; nowhere does the natural tend- 
ency of men’s minds to one idea or the other more dis- 
tinctly show itself. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are not powerless forms. They work great results in 
men’s lives. You and I, who received baptism once 
and who have received the Lord’s Supper many times, 
are witnesses of their power; we carry their conse- 
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quences in our characters ; we are different to-day from 
what we should have been without them. What is the 
nature of their power? Is it arbitrary? Must we say, 
‘‘God has decreed that he who comes to the font and 
is baptized shall receive spiritual good; God has 
chosen that the man who partakes of the Lord’s Supper 
shall be spiritually strengthened’? Or is it essential? 
Can we see how out of the very nature of the sacra- 
ment the power comes? Shall we say, ‘‘ Baptism is 
an utterance of faith, a claiming of position ; and the 
faith is strengthened, the position is assured, by the 
perpetual, inevitable necessities of human nature ;” 
‘““The Lord’s Supper is the confession of dependence 
and the pledge of consecration. It could not help 
confirming and clarifying both’’? Christ’s institution 
of them both did not endow them with power, but 
opened the fountain of essential power that is already 
in them. It was not like his turning of the wafer into 
wine, but rather like his feeding the multitude upon 
five loaves of bread; it brought out, multiplied by his 
consecration of it, the essential power of the sacra- 
mental action. Here, as I have already intimated, 
some men’s primary dispositions make them look more 
at the arbitrary, and other men’s more at the essential, 
side of the sacramental truth. For myself, the very 
richness of the sacraments lies in my recognizing, and 
deepens as I recognize more and more, how natural 
they are, how free from anything like magic, how they 
employ and illustrate the simplest and broadest laws 
of human nature, how their mystery is the mystery of 
perfect light and not of darkness. 

But I must not add to these illustrations. I have 
multiplied them because so only could I make the idea 
perfectly distinct. The growing perception of the 
essentialness of all religion is a true sign of Christian 
progress. To lookon all the great events of revelation 
as not unnatural and isolated, but as the supreme em- 
bodiments of those principles of divine government 
and influence of divine love of which the world is full; 
to look on all our religious experiences as effected 
through the powers to which all our other experiences 
appeal; to see the spiritual issue of every act latent 
and waiting in the act itself—all this I earnestly be- 
lieve does strengthen and establish our belief. It roots 
our faith in our life. It does not destroy mystery : God 
forbid! It rather increases it. It takes the sacred- 
ness and mystery which have been crowded into a few 
spots and spreads them richly through our life, making 
it all mysterious and sacred. It clarifies responsibil- 
ity. It exorcises magic. It makes God and the things 
of God intelligible. It blesses mind and heart alike, 
and so itis a noble and blessed growth, for which a 
man may well thank God. 








THE GREEK IN THE FUTURE 
TICS OF RUROPE. 


THE Rev. W. 


POLIT- 


By F. CRAFTs. 


“6 it at all likely that in Gladstone’s disposal of 


the Turkish question Greece will be asked to 
take Constantinople and the lion’s share of Turkey?” 
I said to one of the foremost Protestant educators in 
the Turkish empire, who has been within it for a score 
of years. He quickly replied, ‘‘No! Why, Greece 
can’t rule herself as yet. She has not been able to sup- 
press brigandage in her own territory. Fora while, at 
least, we must be content to rule and reform Turkey 
by a powerful European commission back of the Sul- 
tan.” Many other Americans and Englishmen who 
have had a long residence in the Turkish empire ex- 
press a similar opinion. But others think that if the 
‘“‘great powers” must govern Turkey indirectly it 
can be done quite as easily and effectually through 
weak but willing Greece, by re-enforcing her with men 
and money, as through a strong and unwilling Turk- 
ish government by coercion. 

“We expect to be in Constantinople within six 
months. Gladstone will give us anything we want,” 
said an intelligent but impulsive Greek gentleman at 
our hotel table here in Athens only a day or two since. 

‘“‘The most thoughtful Greeks do not expect that 
at present,” said a more careful but equally intelli- 
gent Athenian to whom I repeated the remark. 
‘*Thessaly and Epirus, promised us at the time of the 
Berlin treaty and withheld dishonorably by the Porte, 
are all we look for now. In the course of a century 
we all expect that ‘little Greece’ will become one of 
the ‘ great powers,’ with Constantinople as our capital 
and those provinces of Turkey where the Greek Church 
is the most prominent religion added to what we now 
possess.” 

This hope of a great Greek Empire is understood to 
be Gladstone’s favorite plan for solving the Eastern 
question, as England wants no more territory and just 
as strongly wants no other great power to have more. 
This hope has long been a difficulty in missionary 
work, as the Greek Church, bad as it is, was the means 
of bringing Greece to her present liberty and is ex- 
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pected to lead her to a much greater kingdom by the 
religious empire of seventy million souls it has already 
organized, and therefore any efforts to win Greeks from 
her errors to Protestantism or to overthrow her as un- 
scriptural is regarded, even by Greeks who are too 
intelligent to believe her superstitions, as treason to 
the great hope of the kingdom’s future. It is this hope 
misinterpreted which makes Greece ‘‘the only coun- 
try in Europe, with the exception of Austria, in which 
the authorities throw deliberate obstacles in the way of 
the free circulation of the Word of God in the vernacu- 
lar tongue,” as stated in the report ofthe British Bible 
Society. It is this hope perverted that makes relig- 
toleration in nominally Christian Greece 
much less, inthe written laws at least, than in Moham- 
medan Turkey (where toleration is, however, secured 
by European compulsion), that Lord Salisbury, at the re- 
quest of Protestant missionaries in Athens, has secured 
from the great powers an assurance that any provinces 
of Turkey that may be given to Greece shall suffer no 
abridgment 


ious so 


of their present religious liberties by so 
doing. 

In view of these facts it will be seen that Greece is 
likely to be one of the most prominent elements in the 
future politics of Europe, and it is therefore important 
that we should understand as much as possible of her 
qualifications for her destiny. 

The Greeks being mentioned in an intelligent Eng- 
lish home, one of the sons said, ‘“‘ Are they all cut- 
throats?’ Many might confess to a similar ignorance 
of the present condition of the once famous people. 

In physical appearance the Greeks of old are said to 
be fairly represented by the magnificent statues of 
early-Greek art; and such fine figures are not wanting 
to-day especially among the men, whose faces have a 
marble whiteness and their lithe forms an easy grace 
that distinguish them from all other peoples of the 
Orient. 

Mentally, they are ambitious for themselves and their 
people to a degree strikingly in coutrast to the Turks 
about them, who are narcotized in body by their 
strong tobacco and coffee, and in mind by the Moslem 
‘* kismet,” or fatalism. The Greek peasant family is 
not content to have all the household for generation 
after generation remain on the farm, but plans to send 
at least one of the family away to the higher schools, 
and to establish schools also in every district, that all 
may be educated to some degree. Greek families are 
more civilized than others about them in dress, cook- 
ing, beds, houses and manners. They are by far the 
most numerous and influential of Eastern merchants, 
being found prominently in Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Odessa, Trieste, Marseilles, and not a few of them in 
London, Manchester and Liverpool. This reminds us 
of their national faults, confessed by their own best 
men—insincerity; falsehood and vanity; the latter 
somewhat excusable, as it is based on the nation’s glo- 
rious past, and the.former the natural outgrowth of 
long subjection to the oppressive Turk, whom every 
subject Greek regards as an enemy that should in 
every possible way be deceived in his robber plots. 
Brigandage is now almost wholly suppressed except on 
the frontier next to Turkey, where that country natu- 
rally encourages it as the spoiling of a foe. Mercantile 
overreaching grows less and less, as Greek merchants 
find that fair dealing is necessary to success in any- 
thing but petty transactions. 

The Greeks realize intensely the importance of edu- 
cating their people, so long kept in ignorance by their 
oppressors, and we find at Athens a university with 
1,200 students and 72 professors—said to be the largest 
list of any university in the world. All through the 
communities of the Greeks, in their own kingdom and 
in Turkey, there has been for the fifty years since 
Greek independence was secured an earnest effort to 
establish schools and prepare the people for their great 
future. 

In politics Greece is more democratic than any gov- 
ernment of Europe except England; King George 
having really less power than one of our Presidents or 
the English Queen, while the people really rule them- 
selves by their congress and cabinet. 

Athens, in its streets, houses, costumes and press, is 
quite a little Paris, and very much superior in safety 
and social order to any city of the Turkish Empire 
save Alexandria, where the Greek influence predomi- 
nates. 

Even the Greek Churca is showing slight symptoms 
of reform under the pressure of Protestantism, and in 
Athens it has reeently inaugurated two newspapers, 
introduced the New Testament in ancient Greek into 
its schools, and induced its leading merchants in 
Athens to close their stores on Sunday. We are also 
reminded that the Protestants of the East, as we have 
seen them and heard of them in the congregations at 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Beyroot and Constantinople, have 
always been ‘‘ mostly Greeks.” 

These facts, from which each one can draw his own 
inferences, will help to answer the question whether 





the Greeks are likely to be capable in the near future 
of managing successfully one of the great empires of 
the world. 

“Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad” is forcibly brought to mind by the new outburst 
of intolerance and treason to treaties on the part of 
the Sultan—the order that hereafter no Moslem will be 
allowed to become a Christian on penalty of death, 
and that any foreigner teaching doctrines subversive 
of Islamism will be imprisoned without consultation of 
his Consul. 

Such violation of solemn treaties will not make the 
new government in England and the other civilized 
powers of Europe, who are thus insulted, any less dis- 
posed to sweep away from their doors the ‘‘ unspeaka- 
ble Turk” and put in his place the abler and better 
Greek. 

ATHENS, May 1, 1880, 








THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
THE CHRISTIAN PARADOX. 
By THE Rev. Ray PALMER, D.D. 


“As having nothing, and yet possessing all 


2 Cor. vi., 10. 
iy AM a creature of many wants. Whenever I with- 

. draw myself from the occupations and excitements 
of the active world and begin to commune with my 
own thoughts I become intensely conscious of it. I 
have, it is true, many inestimable blessings in my 
possession. God has not only given me existence and 
marvelously endowed me, but has also daily met me 
with rich gifts. If I would count up these, they are 
more in number than the sands upon the shore. I ac- 
cept these mercies as from him, and enjoy them, recog- 
nizing, not without thankfulness I trust, the goodness 
that has bestowed them. It is essential to my well- 
being that this goodness should be continued. No 
wisdom or power of mine can secure to myself even 
the most ordinary things on which my comfort and 
happiness depend. My wants for this outward, 
earthly life, however, are numerous and are perpetually 
returning. 

But then, beyond all this, I have a world of inward 
needs that are distinctly and deeply felt. With all the 
intellectual and moral faculties on which I am naturally 
disposed to pride myself, I cannot shut my eyes against 
the fact that, in many respects, I am weak and helpless 
and dependent. I perceive myself to be a creature of 
yesterday, frail, mortal, a traveler through a world of 
illusions from which I am soon to pass to the great 
realities of the eternal future. In these circumstances 
a thousand questions are ever pressing on ‘my mind. 
Apprehensions and anxieties arise. Hopes, fears, 
wishes, longings, continually fill my heart. Often 
with the dearest and tenderest friends about me I feel 
a certain loneliness of soul, an indefinable homesickness 
—like what one feels in a foreign land. It is some- 
thing that no earthly companionships nor pleasurable 
conditions can remove. The world about me is full of 
interesting objects. I see and admire its order and 
beauty and its grand and imposing scenes; but nei- 
ther these nor all the pursuits in which mankind 
naturally most delight avail to satisfy my desires, so 
restless, so intense. Qn the contrary, they serve 
rather to suggest ever anew conceptions of things 
more pure and perfect, more exalted and sublime, and 
to awaken earnest aspirations towards them. 

With this ever-recurring and painful sense of my 
pressing wants, I open the Bible and learn that I may 
pray. Yes, for me, a creature—and yet more, a sinful 
creature—there is free access to the infinite and eterna’ 
Father of the universe. I am allowed to come to him 
without embarrassment and to speak to him without 
fear. I need not feel that he is immeasurably removed 
from me by the grandeur of his being. The little child 
that seeks him is just as truly embosomed in his love 
as the first archangel. It is a part of his inconceivable 
perfection that he feels himself as nigh the least as the 
greatest of his creatures and finds it as easy to attend 
to the one as to the other. 

In Christ, moreover, I find him brought within my 
reach even after a human manner. God, in Christ and 
through his redeeming work, has become to me indeed 
a Father, accessible, tender, and ever ready to bless. 
Placing himself thus as if upon my level, he calls me 
to him, and I may speak with him as a man speaketh 
with his friend. He knows how tomake me conscious 
of his presence, and to enable me to see love beaming 
in his eyes, and, as it were, to feel the beating of his 
heart. With this unlimited freedom of approach he 
grants permission to tell him all my wants, and even 
all my wishes—every secret thought and emotion of 
my soul; and binds himself, by the most explicit 
pledges, to grant me the richest blessings in answer to 
my requests. It is wonderful—this free access to 
God! It is just the thing I need. It would seem im- 
possible for me to live with any degree of comfort if 
my heart might not effectually unburden itself in some 
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way—if I must carry ever unrelieved the conscious- 
ness of my necessities. Yet I cannot open the inmost 
chambers of my soul to any, even to the dearest of 
fellow creatures. They can neither comprehend nor 
help me; but the Ever-blessed can do both. He can 
enter perfectly into all my circumstances, and appre- 
ciate every impulse of desire, every affection that 
arises or struggles for expression in my breast. He 
knoweth me altogether. It is the certainty of this 
that makes it easy to approach him in all my con- 
scious need. 

Yes, O Jesus, Lord! Thou hast at once infinite 
knowledge, power and love, and human experience and 
sensibility. Thou art the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person. Thou hast 
said: ‘*‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name 
he will give it you; ask and ye shall receive, that your 
joy may be full” ! Thou, thyself, in thy days of hu- 
miliation and mortal weakness, didst habitually pray. 
All thy faithful ones in every period of the world have 
prayed. It is permitted me to pray! I may speak to 
thee daily—hourly—as I will. Inestimable privilege! 
Without it the burden of my wants, my infirmities, 
my cares, were more than I could bear. Since thou 
hast said, Seek ye my face, my heart saith unto thee, 
Thy face, Lord, will I seek! 


THE COMMUNION OF FAITH. 


O wondrous grace, my loving Lord, 
That thou shouldst come to me! 

O richer grace that, in thy word, 
Thou bidst me come to thee! 


Ab! what am [ that I should sbare 
Thy pity and thy love 

Thou who a conqueror’s crown dost wear, 
Adored by all above! 


Yet thou dost deign my soul to meet; 
E’en now I feel thee near; 

My lips thy blessed name repeat, 
Thy voice I seem to hear. 


Nor yet kind words of cheer alone 
Thou comest to impart; 

But priceless gifts, tO sense unknown, 
Thou leavest with my beart. 


O be thou, Lord, a frequent guest 
Within this sou! of mine; 

Let me as on thy bosom rest, 
And all to thee resign. 








THE BIBLE CARRIAGE AND GOSPEL 
SHIP. 


By THE Rev. J. W. BonHAM, EVANGELIST. 


N festival and market-days in many towns in En- 
6) gland the market-places and show grounds are 
Quack doctors and venders of cheap 
wares keep crowds around them listening for hours 
to statements respecting the power of their nostrums 


usually crowded. 


or cheapness of their wares. At such places many 
assemble who will not attend a Gospel service in rink 
or tent or barn, and, as itinerant merchants reach 
them, why may not Christ’s ministers? To see this 
accomplished, in imagination stand with me in an En- 
glish market-place. It being market-day, the venders 
behind their portable stands and the purchasers in 
front already crowd the open space. But above the 
Babel of their commingling voices we hear singing, 
and not far distant behold a scene unusual at such a 
place. Before us, surrounded by a multitude, is a 
Gospel Bible carriage! 

It resembles a small omnibus, and is large enough to 
carry several evangelists and singers, with their stock 
of Bibles, Testaments and religious books and tracts. 
On either side is but a single window, and there are 
no steps behind. The entrance is from the platform 
in front, on which the singers and speakers stand. On 
the left of the window is painted ‘‘God is Love”; on 
the right, ‘‘ Jesus Only”; and in a line underneath, 
reaching the whole length of the carriage, ‘‘ What 
Think Ye of Christ?” The evangelist on the platform 
of the carriage in an imploring attitude is pleading 
with the crowd in front to yield to the treaty of peace. 
* Be ye reconciled to God!” 

When one speaker is tired of announcing God’s 
attitude of love toward sinners another is ready to 
take his place, but between each Gospel message 
hymns are sung, and copies of the Scripture sold and 
tracts distributed. The evangelists take turns in 
speaking from nine in the morning until nearly ten at 
night; and a flaming lamp suspended from the cover of 
the platform gives light after sunset. But though 
services are held so many hours in succession the 
places of those who leave are soon filled by others, and 
the audience continues large nearly all the day. 
The singing is inspiring and the address arousing, for 
the hearers will tolerate no dullness, and out-of-door 
audiences keep preachers awake. When not interested 
they feel free to makeit known. Should the speaker’s 
words drag their slow length along a hearer might 
shout, ‘‘ Hurry up! Time flies!” If he uses a multi- 
tude of words but expresses no clear idea a voice 








might sound, ‘‘ What are you trying to tell us?” 
Should he speak of the rapturous joys of heaven in 
tones of painful sadness, one hearer may loudly ask 
another, ‘‘H’is the speaker h’ill?”” And if he freely use 
grotesque gestures some one may inquire, ‘‘’As the 
horator been a conjurer?” But whfle out-door hearers 
are captious if a speaker is dull or artificial, they are 
usually attentive if convinced that the speaker is 
anxious for their welfare. The prediction that both 
carriage and evangelists would suffer from the violent 
has in no place been fulfilled. At Preston, Blackpool, 
Oldham, Woodgreen, Barnet, St. Alban’s, Luton, Bed- 
ford, Northampton, Birmingham and other places, the 
successive crowds of hearers listened attentively, and 
the Bible-carriage workers are much encouraged. 

During the period that the Bible Carriage was used 
in front of the Dublin Castle, Mile-End Road, London, 
many listened to the preaching, and numbers of Bibles 
were sold. Though on this identical spot infidels for 
years had publicly assailed the Bible, denounced its 
truths as false and daringly blasphemed its Author, 
on one occasion five hundred copies were sold within a 
single hour. On two of the evenings about twenty 
thousaud persons heard the message and purchased as 
many as eight thousand copies of the Scriptures. This 
work is directed by Mr. Harry Morehouse, who in- 
formed me that he was induced to start in it by a de- 
voted Christian lady in Lreland, who paid half of the 
cost of the large carriage. By voluntary contributions 
he has been enabled to meet ‘all expenses, sustain the 
accompanying evangelists, and purchase another car- 
riage to do similar work. Within twelve months 
seventy thousand periodicals and five hundred thousand 
Gospel books were given away, and twenty thousand 
copies of ‘‘ Words of Comfort” and fifty thousand New 
Testaments and Bibles were sold. 

Another of these agencies is Cook’s Gospel Ship, 
which is navigated from port to port chiefly for the 
benefit of sailors. This enterprise is directed by Mr. 
Henry Cook, who is aided in his services by Messrs. 
Garthone and Holloway, and the local ministers and 
Christians interested in this special work where the 
ship is moored. The services are generally continued 
for several days, and longer if necessary to accomplish 
the desired object. The sailors benefited, when they 
leave the port, become useful in saving others. 








A DAY OF FATZ.* 
By E. P. Rog. 


CHAPTER II. 
REVERY. 

M! )MENT after moment passed, but we all sat silent 

and motionless. Through theopen windows came 
a low, sweet monotone of the wind from the shadowing 
maples, sometimes swelling into a great depth of sound 
and again dying to a whisper, and the effect seemed 
finer than that of the most skillfully touched organ. 
Occasionally an irascible humble-bee would dart in, 
and after amoment of motionless poise would dart out 
again as if in angry disdain of the quiet people. In its 
irate hum and sudden dartings I saw my own irritable 
fuming and nervous activity, and I blessed the Friends 
and their silent meeting; I blessed the fair June face 
that was as far removed from the seething turmoil of 
my world as the rosebuds under her home windows. 

Surely I had drifted out of the storm into the very 
haven ofxest and peace, and yet one might justly dread 
lest the beauty which bound my eyes every moment in 
a stronger fascination should create an unrest from 
which there might be no haven. Young men, however, 
rarely shrink from such perils, and I was no more pru- 
dent than my fellows. Indeed, I was inclining toward 
the fancy that this June day was the day of destiny 
with me, and if such a creature were the remedy for 
my misshapen life it would be bliss to take it. 

In our sweet silence, broken only by the voice of the 
wind, the twitter of birds—beguiling, perhaps, with 
pretty nonsense the hours that would otherwise seem 
long to their brooding mates on the nests—and the hum 
of insects, my fancy began to create a future for the 
fair stranger; a future, rest assured, that did not leave 
the dreamer a calm and disinterested observer. 

‘This day,” I said, mentally, ‘‘ proves that there is 
a kindly and superintending Providence, and men 
are often led, like children in the dark, to just the 
thing they want. The wisdom of Solomon could not 
have led me to a place more suited to my taste and 
need than have my blind, aimless steps, and before me 
are possibilities which suggest the vista through which 
Eve might have approached Adam.” 

My constant contact with men who were keen, self- 
seeking, and often unscrupulous, inclined me toward 
cynicism and suspicion. My editorial life made me an 
Arab, in a sense, for if there were occasion my hand 
might be against any man if not every man. I certain- 
ly received many merciless blows, and I was learning 
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to return them with increasing zest. My column in 
the paper was often a tilting ground, and whether or 
no I inflicted wounds that amounted to much I re- 
ceived some that long rankled. A home such as yon- 
der woman might make would be a better solace than 
newspaper files. Such lips as those might easily draw 
the poison from any wound the world could make. 
Wintry firelight would be more genial than even June 
sunlight if her eyes would reflect it into mine. With 
such companionship all the Gradgrinds in existence 
would prose in vain; life would never lose its ideality 
nor the world become a mere combination of things. 
Her woman’s fancy would embroider my man’s reason 
and make it beautiful while not taking from its strength. 
Idiot that I was in imagining that I, alone, could make 
asuccess of life! Inevitably I could make but a half 
success, since the finer and feminine element would be 
wanting. Do I wish men only to read our paper? Am 
Ia Turk, holding the doctrine that women have no 
souls, no minds? The shade of my mother forbid! 
Then how was I, a man, to interpret the world to 
women? Truly I had been an owl of the night and 
blind to the honest light of truth when I yielded to the 
counsel of ambition that I had no time for courtship 
and marriage. In my stupid haste I would try to grope 
my way through subjects beyond a man’s ken rather 
than seek some such guide as yonder maiden, whose 
intuitions would be unerring when the light of reason 
failed. In theory I held the doctrine that there was 
sex in mind as truly as in the material form. Now I 
was inclined to act as if my doctrine were true, and to 
seek to double my power by winning the supplemental 
strength and grace of a woman’s soul. 

Indeed, my day-dream was becoming exceedingly 
thrifty in its character, and I assured ambition that the 
companionship of such a woman as yonder maiden 
must be might become the very corner-stone of success. 

Time passed, and still no one was ‘‘ moved.” Was 
my pfesence the cause of the spiritual paralysis? I 
think not, for I was becoming conscious of reverent 
feeling and deeper motives. If the fair face was my 
Gospel message it was already leading me beyond the 
thoughts of success and ambition, of mental power 
and artistic grace. Her womanly beauty began to 
awake my moral nature, and her pure face, that looked 
as free from guile as any daisy with its eye turned to 
the sun, led me to ask, ‘‘ What right have you to ap- 
proach such acreature? Think of her needs, of her 
being, first, and not yourown. Would you drag her 
into the turmoil of your world because she would be a 
solace? Would you disturb the maidenly serenity of 
that brow with knowledge of the evil and misery the 
nightly record of which you have collated so long 
that you are callous? You, whose business it is to 
look behind the scenes of life, will you disenchant her 
also? It is your duty to unmask hypocrisy and to 
drag hidden evil to light; but will you teach her to 
suspect and distrust? Should not you yourself become 
a better, truer, purer man before you look into the 
clear depths of her blue eyes? Beware lest thought 
lessly or selfishly you sully their limpid truth.” 

‘If she could be God’s evangel to me I might, in- 
deed, be a better man,” I murmured. 

‘‘That is ever the way,” suggested conscience. 
‘‘ There is always an ‘ if’ in the path of duty, and you 
make your change for the better dependent on the re- 
mote possibility that yonder maiden will ever look on 
you as other than a casual stranger that caused a slight 
disturbance in the mental placidity of their meeting- 
hour.” 

** Hush,” I answered conscience imperiously ; ‘‘ since 
the old Friend lady will not preach I shall endure none 
of your homilies. I yield myself to the influences of 
this day, and during this hour no curb shall be put on 
fancy. In my soul I know that I would be a better man 
if she is what she seems and could be to me all that I 
have dreamed; and were I tenfold worse than I am she 
would be the better for making me better. Did not 
Divine purity come the closest to sinful humanity? I 
shall approach this maiden in fancy and may seek her 
in reality ; but it shall be with a respect so sincere and 
a homage so true as to rob my thoughts and quest of 
bold irreverence or of mere selfishness. Suppose I am 
seeking my own good—my own salvation, it may be— 
I am not seekingto wrong her. Are not Heaven’s best 
gifts best won by giving all for them? I would lay my 
manhood at her feet. I do not expect to earn her or 
buy her, giving a quid proquo. A woman’s love is like 
the grace of Heaven—a royal gift, and the spirit of the 
suitor is more regarded than his desert. Moreover, I 
do not propose to soil her life with the evil world that 
I must daily brush against, but, through her influence, 
to do a little toward purifying that world. Since this 
is but a dream I will dream it out to suit me. 

‘“‘That stalwart and elderly Friend who led me to 
this choice point of observation is her father. The 
plump and motherly matron on the high seat, whose 
face alone is a remedy for care and worry, is her mother. 
They will invite me home with them when meeting is 
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over. Already I see the tree-embowered farm-house 
with its low, wide veranda, and old-fashioned roses 
climbing the lattice-work. In such a fragrant nook, 
or perhaps in the orchard back of the house, I shall 
explore the wonder land of this maiden’s mind and heart. 
Beyond the innate reserve of an unsophisticated wo- 
manly nature there will be little reticence, and her 
thoughts will flow with the clearness and unpremedita- 
tion of the brook that I crossed on my way here. What 
a change they will be from the world’s blotted page 
that I have read too exclusively of late! 

‘* Perhaps it will appear to her that I have become 
smirched by these pages, and that my character has 
the aspect of a printer at the close of his day’s tasks. 

“ This source of fear, however, is also asource of hope. 
If she has the quickness of intuition to discover that I 
know the world too well she will also discern the truth 
that I would gladly escape from that which might 
eventually destroy my better nature, and that hers 
could be the hand which might rescue my manhood. 
To the degree that she is a genuine woman there will 
be fascination in the power of making a man more 
manly and worthy of respect. Especially will this 
be true if I have the supreme good fortune not to offend 
her woman’s fancy and to excite her sympathy without 
awakening contempt. 

‘* But I imagine I am giving her credit for more ma- 
turity of thought and discernment than her years permit. 
She must be young, and her experiences would give her 
no means of understanding my life. She will look at 
me with the frank, unsuspecting gaze of achild. She 
will exercise toward me that blessed phase of charity 
which thinketh no evil because ignorant of evil. 

‘* Moreover, while Iam familiar with the sin of the 
world, and have contributed my share toward it, I am 
not in love with it, and I can well believe that such a love 
as she might inspire would cause me to detest it. If 
for her sake, and other good motives, I should reso- 
lutely and voluntarily turn my back on evil, would I 
not have the right to walk at the side of one who by the 
good hap of her life knows no evil? At any rate, I am 
not sufficiently magnanimous to forego the opportunity, 
should it occur. Therefore, among the lengthening 
shadows of this June day I shall woo with my utmost 
skill one who may be able to banish the deeper shadows 
that are gathering around my life; and if I fail I shall 
carry the truth of her springtime beauty and girlish 
innocence back to the city, and their memory will daily 
warn me to beware lest I lose the power to love and 
appreciate that which is her pre-eminent charm. 

** But enough of that phase of the question. There 
need be no failure in my dream, however probable it 
may be in reality. Let me imagine that in her lovely 
face I may detect the slight curiosity inspired by a 
stranger passing into the interest caused by meeting 
one not utterly uncongenial. She will be shy and 
reserved at first, but as the delicious sense of being un- 
derstood and admired gains mastery her thoughts will 
zradually reveal her heart like the opening petals of a 
rose, and I can reverently gaze upon the rich treasures 
of which she is the unconscious possessor and which I 
may win without impoverishing her. 

‘* Her ready laugh, clear and mellowas the robin’s 
song that woke me this morning, will be the index of 
an unfailing spring of mirthfulness; of that breezy, 
piquant, laughing philosophy which gives to some 
women an indescribable charm, enabling them to ren- 
der gloom and despondency rare inmates of the home 
over which they preside. When I recall what dark 
depths of perplexity and trouble my mother often hid 
with her light laugh I remember that I never yet had a 
chance even to approach her in heroism. In my dream, 
at least, I can give my wife my mother’s laugh and 
courage; and surely Nature, who has endowed yonder 
maiden with so much beauty, has also bestowed every 
suitable accompaniment. Wherefore I shall discover 
in her eyes treasures of sunshine that shall light my 
home on stormy days and winter nights. 

‘* As I vary our theme of talk from bright to sad ex- 
periences I shall catch a glimpse of that without which 
the world would become a desert—woman’s sympathy. 
Possibly I may venture to suggest my own need and 
emphasize it by a reference to Holy Writ. That would 
be appropriate in a Sunday wooing. Surely she would 
admit that if Adam could not endure being alone in 
Eden a like fate would be far more deserving of pity 
in such a wilderness as New York. 

‘* Then, as a sequel to her sympathy, I may witness 
the awakening of that noble characteristic of woman, 
self-sacrifice; the generous impulse to give happiness 
even though at cost to herself. 

‘‘As the winged hours pass, and our glances, our 
words, our intuitions and the subtle laws of magnet- 
ism, that are so powerful and yet so utterly beyond the 
ken of reason, reveal us to each other, I detect in the 
depths of her blue eyes a light which vanishes when I 
Seek it, but returns again—a principle which she does 
hot recognize, much Jess understand, and yet which 
She already unconsciously obeys. Her looks are less 
frank and open; her manner grows deliciously shy; 
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she hesitates and chooses her words, but is not so 
happy in their choice as when she spoke without pre- 
meditation. Instead of the wonted bloom on her cheeks 
her color comes and goes. Oh, most exquisite phase 
of human power! I control the fountain of her life, 
and by an act, a word, a glance even, can cause the 
crimson tide to rise even to her brow, and then to 
ebb, leaving her sad and pale. Joy! Joy! I have won 
that out of which can be created the best thing of 
earth and the type of heaven—a home.” 

At this supreme moment in my day-dream an elderly 
Friend on the high seat gave his hand to another white- 
haired man who bad for the last hour leaned his chin 
on his stout cane and meditated under the shadow of 
his broad-rimmed hat, and our silent meeting was 
over. The possessor of the exquisite profile that had 
led me through a flight of romance such as I had 
never known before turned and looked directly at me. 

The breaking of my dream had been too sudden, and 
I had been caught too high up to alight again on the 
solid ground of reality with easeand grace. The night 
editor blushed like a school-girl under her glance, at 
which she seemed naturally surprised. She, of course, 
could imagine no reason why her brief look of curiosity 
should cause me confusion and bring a guilty crimson 
to my face. I took it as a good omen, however, and 
said mentally, as I passed out with the others : 

‘*My thoughts have already established a subtle in- 
fluence over her, drawing her eyes and the first delicate 
tendril of interest toward one to whom she may cling 
for life.” 

(To be continued.) 








A SOUDS CRY. 
By M. D. K. 
H, gracious Father, in the wide expanse 
Of thy great love forgive that on the air 

I chanced to breathe forth bitter thoughts in prayer! 
Forged though my fetters by rude circumstance, 

Ne’er bride more gaily will her jewels wear 

Than [ my bonds if thou hast set them there, 
And all is of thy will and naught of chance. 


If I have lightly held thy least command 

Thou know’st who hear’st my foes, with one accord, 
‘* Sin is abomination to the Lord, 
And ill and error journey hand in band.” 

Their barbéd arrows pierce my sick soul through, 
** Forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 
Dies on my lips. Fain would I understand— 


If I have grieved thee, Lord—my grave offense, 
That Life from my parched lips withholds her wine 
To fill o’erbrimming other cups than mine. 

Thy feet these tears shall bathe in penitence. 

But show me, Father, why thou dost contend; 
No breath will I in weak complaining spend, 
But thrust mine error with a strong hand hence, 


Child of my love, these plaintive accents cease. 
I know how truly thou hast loved my law, 
The image of Mine Own long since I saw 
Close treasured in thy breast. Thou seek’st release 
From the dull woe that cumbereth thy prayer; 
Wouldst thou resign what whom I honor wear— 
The badge of suffering, my pledge of peace? 


Thee I have given mine angels charge concerning; 
Thou dost not tread thine upland way alone, 
Nor shalt thou dash thy foot against a stone; 
They bear thee up, faint one, no step discerning ; 
Though sense grow dim the spirit’s vision clears; 
None ever missed his Father’s house through tears, 
For its calm shelter still supremely yearning. 


Up rugged steeps thou followest thy Chief 
And sufferest stripes another’s fault hath earned: 
Hast thou forgot how once thy spirit burned 

To press the footsteps of this Man of Grief? 
Companion-chosen of the Sorrow-learned, 
Endure, thine eyes upon the hilltops turned ; 

Joy cometh with the morning past belief. 


Recture-LRoom Calk.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE HABIT OF PRAYER. 


HERE is no one thing that has marked devout 

men of every age and nation and of every religion 
more than the habit of prayer. It has been co-exten- 
sive with the human race and with the growth of 
the races in knowledge, in virtue and in general 
intelligence. The tendency to prayer has increased ; 
and not only is it a tendency that is justified by sound 
reasoning but it is a tendency that breaks over the 
bounds of reasoning. The great multitude of men do 
not pray on account of any intellectual decision, and 
men that do not on philosophical grounds believe in 
prayer, when they are brought into great stress, in 
spite of their unbelief, do pray. They act as if they 
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thought that they might hit something by letting fly 
the arrows of petition, and that if they did not there 
would be nothing lost. Multitudes of men, who in 
argument do not believe in prayer, pray; and a great 
many men who believe in it technically seldom pray— 
that is, in any true sense of prayer. 

I suppose that any strong thought, feeling, will or 
desire that recognizes at the time the ever-presence of 
God must be included in the term “‘ prayer”; and that 
when the Apostle exhorts us to ‘pray always,” to 
‘pray without ceasing,” to be ‘‘instant in prayer,” it 
is not meant that we should throw our feelings into the 
form of supplication, of an expressed desire, but that 
we should blossom or bloom, as the case may be, under 
the conscious inspection of God. The most compre- 
hensive form of prayer is communion—that is, the 
interchange of thought; the conscious receiving of in- 
fluence from the divine mind and the reciprocal giving 
out of our own thoughts or feelings toward God. 

Now, there have arisen a thousand thoughts that 
limit the direction of prayer in our modern times. 
There is very much discussion and assertion on both 
sides; and one thing is certain, that men of a deeply 
religious nature are always inclined to prayer; and 
following the example of men in this respect, by es- 
teeming prayer to be a duty, it becomes a question 
worthy of our thought, What is the conception which 
we form of God when we pray? Is he a crowned king? 
Is he a God of justice? an administrator? Is he the 
manager of the physical universe and the terraqueous 
globe? Is he one that sits, with a rigid integrity of 
which we have no parallel among men, giving just ex- 
actly what men deserve—no more and no less; mathe- 
matically administering affairs? What sort of an idea 
have we of God? 

There is no doubt as to the aspect of the divine 
nature as it is given to us in the New Testament. It 
is that of the tenderest of all relations—the parental 
relation; the relation of the father and the mother. 
And it is not confined to the New Testament; the Old 
Testament has intimations of it: but it is a predomi- 
nant representation of the New Testament that we are 
children ; that we come, as it were, in the family spirit, 
to our Head, to our Father; that in the nature of God 
inheres the mother element as well as the father ele- 
ment; and that we come home in prayer asking, so far 
as supplication is concerned, for the things that we 
need. 

Now, it would have seemed as though the measuring 
of God’s nature and disposition by our own would be 
audacious presumption; but he has been pleased to do 
it himself, and therefore he has given us liberty to run 
this parallel; and that which we have to do is to see 
that we run it not along the line of our weaknesses and 
limitations but along the line of that which is pre- 
eminently excellent in human nature. 

There is no one thing more certain than that parents 
desire for their children good things; and there is no 
one thing more certain than that when parents are 
going to bestow on their children kindnesses they like 
to be supplicated ; and if you ask me why it is so, it is 
not from anything that you can state in the language 
of reason. It is simply that such is the nature of re- 
ciprocal love. That is the way in which it acts. It is 
a fact. 

There is more than that. We run, in our households, 
a double system of service toward our children, one 
part of which recognizes present, immediate gratifica- 
tion, and the other part of which recognizes permanent 
benefit; and we administer every day accordingly, 
refusing things which would be pleasant at the present 
time because they would be hurtful in the remote time. 
Being supplicated for things immediately that must 
grow, we treat our children precisely as God treats us 
in answering prayer. If a child six years old should 
come to me and ask questions that belong to a later 
period I should put him off just as we may suppose 
God puts men off. We are always, so far as the sphere 
of God’s thought is concerned, crude and young, and 
he has to treat us as we do our children. The child 
wants to do that which, with his weak constitution 
and excitable organization, if he were allowed to do it 
would seriously impair his health, and permission is 
peremptorily refused ; and it seems to him the greatest 
hardship, and he remonstrates against it as unnecessa- 
ry rigidity, and importunes; and the mother says, 
‘* No, no, no,” and will not give her consent. Why 
not? Not because she is unwilling to grant the child 
pleasure, but because she is unwilling that the child 
should have pleasure that will be an injury to him. 
She wants to give him pleasure, but she will not sub- 
ject him to months of pain for the sake of giving him 
an hour of pleasure. It is too large a price for too 
small a thing. 

It cannot but be that we are under a similar admin- 
istration in our relations to God; and often and often 
things that we want, as God looks upon our spiritual 
development, are inconsistent with our best good in 
our whole after life, and he forbids our having them. 

Another thing. J take notice that when our children 
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come to us and ask for things that are very selfish 
we have a repugnance to granting them; and, on 
the other hand, when our children are ‘in dead 
earnest,” as it is said, on the generous side, and come 
to us for the sake of other folks, and do not plead their 
own case, the tendency is to excite profound sympathy 
and active love in our bosoms. We like to meet the 
want of the child when that want is magnanimous and 
generous. 

Did you ever observe in the history of Christ’s deal- 
ings amopg men how many of his healing miracles 
were performed in answer to petitions not of the 
patients for themselves but of their friends for them? 
There were one or two instances in which Christ vol- 
unteered to grant mercies. One was where he touched 
the bier when the widow was following the body of her 
only son. Another was where, seeing one sitting by 
the side of the pool and desiring to be healed, he 
granted the healing mercy unsolicited. But in general 
his miracles of mercy were performed when people 
came thronging about him and asking for blessings for 
others—mothers for their daughters; fathers for their 
children; neighbors four those who were sick around 
about them. ‘The great majority of the miracles of 
our Saviour were performed in answer to disinterested 
petitions of friendship, of kinship, and of love. 

Do you suppose that the same feeling which he had 
does not exist to-day? Andso long as we are eternally 
accompanying our thoughts of mercy with selfish 
thoughts, so long as we are all the time mixing our 
petitions for blessings with incongruous feelings, it is 
not to be wondered at that we do not receive answers 
to our prayers. Where a man is continually praying 
for himself and asking God that he may have grace, 
and be made rich in Christian experience, and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and be endowed with this, that 
and the other virtue—where a man is forever, in his 
prayer, seeking his own higher development and sym- 
metry—may we not suppose that the perpetual harping 
on what he wants even for his highest development is 
not altogether palatable to the mind of God; and that 
when we seek our best and highest good through the 
medium of benevolence in behalf of our fellow-men 
we touch a chord in the divine nature which responds, 
and responds instantly? We find this to be the dec- 
laration : 

* We have had fathers of our flesh which corrected us, and 
we gave them reverence; shall we not much rather be in 
subjection unto the Father of spirits,and live? For they 
verily for a few days chastened us for their own pleasure; 
but be for our profit, that we might be partakers of bis holi- 
ness.” 

When, therefore, we go to God in the spirit of benefi- 
cence, and of sympathy with his kindness and love 
and mercy, praying and laboring for others, we may 
expect to have answers to our prayers. 

Languid prayers are all surplusage. Let us not 
mock by uttering hereditary petitions, empty prayers, 
prayers that consist in expressions of desire which 
have no desire in them, that whole framework of prayer 
which we learn to roll off from our tongues so glibly. 
We should see to it that whatever things we ask for in 
prayer are things which we deeply need; for it isa 
grief and a wrong—it is more than a grief and a wrong, 
it is an insult to God—to rattle over petitions asking for 
that which we do not want. 

Children come to my door and ask for something to 
eat; and when my servant gives them the best frag- 
ments of the loaf they take it, and look at the dole, and 
see that it is only bread and butter, and but little at 
that, and throw it away, thinking that they may get 
pie or cake at the next place. They do not want the 
bread and butter. And I am afraid that Christians are 
as dainty as these children; that in their petitions they 
xo to God not for their daily bread but for pie or cake, 
and that if they do not get that they do not want any- 
thing. 

One thing more. If there was a life-long friend of 
your father and yourself whom you know to be charac- 
terized by magnanimity and justice and abundant kind- 
ness, you would always give him credit for these at- 
tributes, and you would treat him as if you believed 
that he possessed them. But there is no man on earth 
that is so sensitive, that has such a delicate mind, that 
is so full of all that is beautiful in honor and truth and 
sensibility, as God. To say that he is a perfect gentle- 
man would shock our ideas somewhat ; and yet it would 
convey, in that direction, » better idea than you can 
convey by any other form of words. For ‘sensibility, 
and beauty, and sympathy, and yearning generosity, he 
has no parallel among men. Therefore, to approach 
him as if he were niggardly, and as though any bless- 
ings that we receive had to be reluctantly wrung out 
of his hand by petition or supplication—this is most 
dishonoring. 

When we pray to God we should remember that we 
are infinitely dear to him; that he is administering a 
double government; that it has reference both to the 
visible and the invisible world, to this life and the 
other, to the development of our lower and our higher 
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nature; and that whether he punishes or rewards, 
whether he takes away from us or lays upon us, what- 
soever he does, he says, ‘‘Whom I love I chasten.” 
He does it on the principle of love. 








Inquiring Friends. 


—I have been a reader of the New York “ Tribune” for sev- 
eral years, and, while 1 value it very higbly in some respects, 
I dislike it politically in its manner and apparent sentiment 
toward the South. I would like to form some correct idea of 
the drift of public feeling during the coming summer, and 
have thought that between the “ Tribune’”’ and some Demo 
cratic journal 1 might reach a tolerably correct opinion. 
Which would you advise of either New York, Baltimore or 
Washington papers? Or is there any “neutral’’ which is reli- 
able A CONSTANT READER. 

WHITE Post, Va. 

Editors possess a great deal of human nature, and it is 
not in human nature to edit a political paper in a time of 
great political exc.tement and keep it free from passion, 
prejudice and partisanship. We do not know of any jour- 
nal which is so “ independent’’ that you can trusc¢ it im- 
plicitly for colorless accounts of public sentiments either 
North or South. So long as the “Southern Question” is a 
foremost one in national politics, so long there will be mis- 
apprehension and more or less misrepresentation on both 
sides. The best reflectors of the best Southern sentiments 
among our exchanges are ‘‘ The Charleston News and Cou- 
rier,” ‘‘ The Baltimore American,” ‘‘The Vicksburg Her- 
ald,’’ and ** The Louisville Courier-Journal.”” But the best 
way to ascertain the driftof public feeling during the com- 
ing summer is by carefully reading the Outlook in The 
Christian Union, which has special facilities for keeping 
itself and its readers well informed, and which is not the 
servant of any party. 


This little piece I copy from **The Boston Investigator” of 
April 7, 1880. I never saw the paper before, and this one was 
banded me by a friend. It reads thus: 

“Within a few years it has been found, by the discovery of 
Sinaitic and other vcry ancient manuscripts of the New Tes- 
tament, that some of its most admired passage: are torgeries 
—mediz val additions to the original text. It is sad to learn 
that the utterance of our Lord on the cross, ‘ Forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,’ isnot to be found in some 
of the old :nanuscripts, and that the words ‘Bless them that 
curse you,’ etc., (Matt. v., 44) must be swept away from the 
sacred text.—{Prof. Wm. Macthews.” 

I wish to believe in the Bible and was very much surprised 
to read such a statement. Please let me know what you 
think about it. 

You may well distrust anything that appears in ** The 
Investigator,’’ not because it is the organ of infidelity but 
because it is the organ of an ignorant and an intulerant in- 
fidelity. Of this the quotation given above is an illustra- 
tion. It is true that some portions of the New Testament 
as found in our English version are not found in some of 
the ancient manuscripts; but if all the doubtful passages 
were expunged no material difference would be made in 
any doctrine or practical precept inculcated. The prayer 
* Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 
is lacking in one or two manuscripts, but is without ques- 
tion authentic. It was probably omitted by some ancient 
scribe who thought it not possible that the crucifiers of our 
Lord could be forgiven. The phrase “ Bless them that 
curse you,” etc., 1s omitted from some manuscripts in 
Matthew v., 44, etc.; butit is found in all manuscripts in a 
parallel report of the Sermon on the Mount given by Luke, 
and of its authenticity there is no question among Biblical 
scholars. 


—Will ) ou assist an * Inquiring Friend” in seleciing a his- 
tory of this country? Please name one (or two) best adapted 
for a home library. There are 80 many (and all good, | sup- 
pose) that it embarrasses one with moderate means to select 
the one be will take pride in possessing and reading. Will 
“ Bryant’’ become a “ standard” if compl sted ? A.H 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. 

A good short history of the United States is a desidera- 
tum. Lossing has written one, but it is sold only by sub- 
scription, and we know it only through the reputation of 
its author. Bryant’s is too voluminous; it already occu- 
pies two large volumes, and has not got down to the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution, The most complete 
history thus far is that of Hildreth, of which the Harpers 
have just published a new edition uniform with their mag- 
nificent edition of Macaulay, Motley and Gibbon. Hil- 
dreth comes down to 1821. The best way now to get the 
History of the United States is by a variety of authors, 
reading Bryant and Hildreth, or Bancroft, for colonial 
days, and Irving’s “ Life of Washington ” for the Revolu- 
tionary epoch; Wilson’s ‘ History of the Anti-slavery 
Conflict ” for that period; and John 8S. C. Abbott's, Prof. 
Draper’s, Comte de Paris’ ‘‘ History of the Civil War.” 
The best constitutional history of the United States is that 
of Von Holtz. 


—There is current here the idea that Mr. Beecher made a 
statement in a Maine lecture to the effect that bread and water 
were good enough fora iaboring man. I am sorry to have 
Mr. Beecher misrepresented, although toa candid mind this 
would not, it seems to me, have any weight. Please answer 
through your columns, and gratify a friend and subscriber. 

East AUBURN, Maine. E. 8. U. 

Mr. Beecher never said anything of the kind. What he 
said was this: ‘‘ If a man is cultured, and is prospered, and 
lives in comfort, that very culture which brought him into 
prosperity and comfort ought to teach him to live without 
these things. A family may live, laugh, love and be happy 
that eats bread in the morning, with good water; and 
water and good bread at noon, and water and bread at 
night, It may be called ‘the bread of affliction ;’ but that 





is folly. It is food; sustaining food; and ‘“‘a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possess- 
eth.’,” And this is just as applicable to the merchant, the 
lawyer, or any other professional man, as to the so-called 
laboring man. 

—The Christian Union of March 3ist, in answer to A.C. in 
regard to Matthew xviii.,10, refers to Jewish belief in regard to 
guardian spirits. As it is Jesus that is speaking, how are we 
to regard that references Does be not there confirm the 
Jewish idea’ Is not bis language there supposed to be in- 
spired? I would be obliged for an answer if the question is 
sufficiently important. A. C. 

Christ’s reference to Jewish customs and even his em- 
ployment of Jewish beliefs is not always to be regarded 
as an indorsement of them. His declaration in Matthew 
xviii., 10, that the guardian angels of little children always 
behold the face of the Father, may be regarded as a 
strong and significant expression of the truth that little 
children are especially cared for by the Father. To couple 
that with other indications in the New Testament, it may 
fairly be taken as indicative of the truth that the angels 
are ministering spirits, employed by God in the guardian- 
ship of love. 

—Is there such a thing as the righteousness of the saints? 
If there is, what is it, and how obtained? INQUIRER. 

The word righteousness as used by the Apostle Paul in 
the New Testament always signifies radically the same 
substantial thing; namely, right character and filial rela- 
tions with God as our heavenly Father. The righteousness 
of the saints or of the holy is not something externa) to the 
individual, imputed to him, or put upon him like a garment. 
It 1s something inspired in him. When one who has been 
a foreigner and stranger to God becomes as a child, conse- 
crating himself to God’s service, God begins to work out 
in him divine righteousness, that is, the character which 
corresponds to the character of God, and fulfills in and for 
him God’s ideal of what he ought to be. 

—Please inform a subscriber where is the best public asy- 
lum and where the best private asylum for the education of 
deaf mutes, and which of the two you consider the most de- 
sirable for a boy of ten years. CONSTANT READER. 

AUSTIN, Texas. 

We cannot tell you which is the best asylum for the edu- 
cation of deaf mutes. The National Asylum at Wasbing- 
ton is an admirable one in every respect; so also is the 
New York Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Washington 
Heights in this city. There may be others equally as 
good; we speak of these from personal acquaintance with 
the institutions and their instructors, 


—In “ Inquiring Friends’’ you say of the * oral” and ** docu- 
mentary” theories of tie origin of the Synoptic Gospels, 
* Both theories are beld in contradistinction to the opinion that 
they were eye-witnesses of all that they have narrated, or 
that they wrote at the dictation of the Spirit, being inspired.”’ 
Do not good scholars—including the editors of The Union— 
adopt a combination of all four of these theories? Wasn't 
the work superintended by the Spirit, and, so superintended, 
did not the writers state some things they bad seen, some 
things they had heard, and some things they had read? 

Wee We 

Yes! So we think. 

—Are the catacombs under Rome as extensive as said to be, 
and are they really the burying-place of early Christians? 
Please answer in column of Inquiring Friends. 

Dwianar, Lill. 

They were really the burying-places of the early Chris- 
tians; and we have never fallen upon any exaggerations in 
literature of their magnitude. A good account of them 
will be found in ‘‘ Monumental Christianity,’ by J. P. 
Lundy; published by J. W. Bouton, New York. 


—Where are the “ Prayer-meeting Topics’ for the year 
published? I am told that slips with subjects for each meet- 
ing during the year may be obtained. Please to answer in 
Inquiring Friends column. THOMAS. 

Eppytown, N. Y.,May 17, 1880. 

A number of lists of suggested topics for prayer- meetings 
have been published from time to time; several in our 
own columns; but to what particular list you refer we do 
not know. 


—Can one of your readers inform me who wrote the 
piece on Bayard Taylor containing the following lines, 
and where it can be found: 

** Friend, but yesterday the bells, 
Rang for thee their sud farewells ; 
Now they sadly toll for thee 
Lying dead beyond the sea.” 

And oblige A CONSTANT READER. 

May 10, 1880. 

—Can you give me about the number of immigrants arrived 
in this country since Jan. Ist, 1880, and oblige 

Yours respectfully, G.C. B. 

The number of immigrants landed at this port during the 
year is: January, 5,677; February, 7,904; March, 21,094: 
April, 45,578; May, to 4th, 8,783. Total, 89,036. We have 
no means of ascertaining how many landed at other ports. 

—Please give me your opinion of Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 

NEw I[pswicH, N.Y. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia is excellent for family use ex- 
cept that it does not give the latest scientific information, 
because science has made considerable progress since the 
last edition; and it is lacking in information of American 
affairs, as are all foreign publications. 


—N. C. B. will find the quotation— * 
“ Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes; 
When monarch reason sleeps this mimic wakes,” 

in the ** Cock and the Fox,” by John Dryden. 

Answer to inquiry in Caristian Union, page 417, Vol. X XI. 

Yours, C. EsTABROOK, Librarian. 

NEWBURGH, N. Y., May 15, 1880. 

—The address of Mrs. Terhune (Marion Harland) is 2 
Mattoon St., Springfield, Mass, 
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The Death of the Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D.—The 
friends of Dr. Anderson will not be surprised to hear of 
his decease. His long and eminently useful course was 
finished on the Ist inst.; the result not of disease but of 
gradual decline. For three or four years the failure of 
vital forces had been slowly going on. That he should 
have reached his eighty-fourth year is matter of astonish- 
ment to those who remember how delicate he seemed and 
how slender he was in 1822, the year when he became per- 
manently connected with the Rooms of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Immedi- 
ately upon graduating from Bowdoin College in 1818 he 
was induced by friends who were anxious about his health 
to take a voyage to South America. A few years later, 
by the advice of Dr. Jackson, he spent a winter in Cuba. 
In each instance the voyage, the rest and a milder climate 
proved beneficial. Few men have been more industrious 
or performed a greater amount of mental work than Dr. 
Anderson; and yet, by avoiding needless exposures, and 
especially by avoiding the wear and tear of harassing 
solicitude, he outlived nearly all his early acquaintances, 
however robust. Hewas born August 17th, 1796, at North 
Yarmouth, Maine, where his father was pastor of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church. During his course of theolog- 
ical study at the Andover Seminary he devoted himself to 
foreign missionary work, but he was really fitting himself 
for home service in connection with that cause. Even 
before graduation his services had been sought at the Mis- 
sionary Rooms in Boston; and on completing the usual 
course of study at Andover (1822) he became associated 
with Mr. Evarts, then Secretary of the American Board. 
Foreign correspondence and editorial labor connected with 
the ‘‘ Missionary Herald” formed his department. In 1832 
he became Corresponding Secretary, which post he occu- 
pied till 1866; and the only obvious reason for resignation 
at that time was that he had reached threescore and ten, a 
line beyond which it is seldom wise fora man to remain 
in any position that requires a high order of intellectual 
and executive energy. But his long and invaluable ex- 
perience still availed in the way of counsel as one of the 
Prudential Committee of the Board, at whose weekly 
meetings he was uniformly present for nearly a decade 
longer, till his resignation in 1875. This later period, how- 
ever, was as far removed from idleness as it could well be. 
The first course of lectures on Foreign Missions at An- 
dover was delivered by him, and repeated at several other 
theological institutions in the country, besides being de- 
livered in Boston. A History of Missions of the Board, in 
four volumes, was also prepared. Two other books, ‘‘ The 
Memorial Volume,” and the ‘‘ Hawaiian Islands,” besides 
smaller works, had been issued from the press at earlier 
dates. His published Sermons, Addresses, Missionary 
Papers, as well as contributions to the Annual Reports of 
the Board for along term of years, form a large amount 
of printed matter. Dr. Anderson’s official visits to Missions 
of the Board, including two to the Levant, one to India, 
and one to the Sandwich Islands, must have occasioned an 
amount of traveling equal to twice the circuit of the 
globe. Institutions of Christian learning, such as the 
Theologica] Seminary at Andover, the Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary and Bradford Academy, had a large place in his 
thoughts. Marked and happy results followed upon his 
plans for their advancement. So has it been in local affairs 
of a religidus and denominational character. His views 
were often sought, especially at the inception of various 
enterprises and at critical junctures in their history. Ofa 
judicial cast of mind,dispassionate, courageous,accustomed 
to take broad views, acquainted with men and trusting in 
God, he was recognized as a tower of strength. Inthe de- 
partment of foreign missions probably po man of modern 
times has made his mark so distinctly at home or mediate- 
ly in so many remote parts of the world as Dr. Anderson. 








The General Synod of the Reformed Church in America 
met at the Rev. Dr. Vanderveer’s church, Joralemon and 
Court streets, Brooklyn, June 2d. The denomination num- 
bers 1,500 churches, 80,000 church members, and upward 
of 400,000 worshipers. Two hundred delegates were pres- 
ent from various classes. The Rev. Abraham R. Van 
Nest, D.D., of Philadelphia, the outgoing President, occu- 
pied the chair, and the Rev. Dr. Van Cleef acted as clerk. 
After prayer by Dr. Van Nest the Synod proceeded to 
ballot for President and Assessor, the latter officer being a 
sort of Assistant President. Dr. De Baun was unani- 
mously elected President and J. W. Beardsley, of Con- 
stantine, Mich., Assessor. An order of business was 
adopted fixing the hours of daily session from 9 A. M. to 
12 m., from 2:30 to 5:30 Pp. M., and 8 o’clock in the evening. 
The Rev. Dr. Van Nest, the outgoing Pr-sident, preached 
in the evening. At the session on Thursday the standing 
committees were appointed. During the afternoon the 
Communion of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated by the 
delegates, and in the evening the alumni of the General 
Theological Seminary at New Brunswick met, and after 
business proceedings were addressed by the Rev. Dennis 
Wortman, of Fort Plain, N. Y. There wasa large attend- 
ance. On Friday reports were received from various 
benevolent and educational institutions in the church. 
The Rev. Dr. William Ormiston was chosen as Vedder 
Lecturer for 1882. Much time was consumed in the dis- 
cussion of methods of systematic beneficence. A communi- 
cation from the classes of Holland relative to the evil 
influences of Free Masonry and other secret oath-bound 
societies, was read, and will come up for general discussion 
when the Commmittee on Overtures reports. In the even- 
ing a reception was given to the Rev. Drs. J. H. A. Baum- 
berger, of the German Reformed Church, Theodoric Pryor, 
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of the Southern Presbyterian Church, and Wm. W. 
Scudder, of the Congregational Church. Addresses were 
made by these clergymen, and by the Rev. Dr. De Baun, 
President of the Synod. 

Council at Buffalo, N. Y.—A Congregational Council, of 
which the Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D., was moderator and 
the Rev. W. E. Park scribe, met at Buffalo, N. Y., May 26, 
and recognized and received to the fellowship of the de- 
nomination the newly organized church in that city. The 
churches represented were Syracuse, Lockport, Canandai- 
gua, Albany, Binghamton, Angola, Elmira, Jamestown 
and Gloversville in N. Y., and the First Church in Detroit, 
Mich., with the Rev. Drs. Wolcott of Cleveland and Hol- 
brook of Syracuse. The Rev. Dr. Z. Eddy of Detroit 
preached ; the moderator, Dr. Holbrook, received twenty- 
two additional members by letter and one on profession, 
who was also baptized, and three other letters were accept- 
ed, but the holders were not able to be present, thus making 
the total membership of the new church one hundred and 
twelve. The Rev. Mr. Adams, of Canandaigua, made the 
prayer, setting apart the five deacons to their office ; the 
Rev. T. K Beecher made the address of recognition, and 
the Rev. Drs. Beard and Wolcott administered the Lord's 
Supper. Thus a very promising addition is made to the 
sisterhood of the churches. Theplace of worshipiscent 11 
and handsomely fitted up, and good audiences attend the 
public services. The Rev. Dr. Eddy was to preach on Sun- 
day, May 30,and other prominent Congregational minis- 
ters are engaged to follow till a pastor is secured. 





Dean Howson in Boston. The Very Reverend J. 8S. How- 
son, Dean of Chester Cathedral, England, who came to this 
country a few weeks since to deliver the Bohlen Lectures 
in ‘Philadelphia, preached for Phillips Brooks in Trinity 
Church, Boston, on Sunday, the 30th of May. The Dean 
isa man of sixty or seventy years of age, rather under- 
sized, with a very ruddy face, gray hair and beard, and a 
plain and practical manner. Much interest was mani- 
fested to hear him on this occasion, though the large 
church was not so nearly full as it issometimes. His text 
was from John v., 44, ‘‘ How can ye believe which receive 
honor one from another ?”’ from which words he derived 
the curious and rather subtle subject of the “‘ hinderance to 
a perfect faith which is found in a desire for human praise.” 
The theme was wrought out with a good deal of elaboration 
by means of half a dozen analytic points, all going to show 
why the love of that honor which we give to one another is 
unfavorable to the growth of right religious principles. 





The New York Flower and Fruit Mission, which has just 
completed its tenth year, is one of the most promising and 
beautiful works of Christian love in this city. During the 
past season it has sent 150,749 bouquets into the rooms of 
the sick and aged, carrying an inestimable treasure of sun- 
shine and hope. Thirty thousand distributions of fruit, 
flowers and fresh vegetables were made to the sick in ten- 
ement houses. During the Christmas season gifts of all 
kinds poured in with a liberality which showed the tender 
sympathy the friends of the Mission felt for the sick poor 
at that season of joy. Evergreen wreaths, stars and 
crosses, bright leaves and grasses, hanging baskets, pict- 
ures framed by the children in pretty splint frames, scarlet 
lambrequins bordered with greens, mettoes and texts, were 
sent in in such profusion that the Mission was enabled to 
transforin the bare wards of our great charity hospitals. 
Such work as this beautifully illustrates the gospel of glad 
tidings, and should find ample support. 





The Commencement Exercises of Fisk University occurred 
May 23d-27th. The Baccalaureate Sermon was preached 
by President E. M. Cravath on Sunday, May 23d. The 
address to the Missionary Society for the Evangelization of 
Africa was delivered by the Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D.D., 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Classes were examined and anniver- 
saries were held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Eight students were admitted to college, two of whom were 
young women. On Tuesday the Commencement exercises 
took place. Six young men graduated and received the 
degree of A.B. Prof.’G. B.Willcox, D. D., of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary of Chicago, Ill., delivered a keen, crisp and 
able address ‘‘ On the Things that Scholars Hold in Com- 
mon.” Taking it all in all, the Commencement exercises 
were the best ever held in the history of the University. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDPLE STATES. 


—George Dana Boardman’s lectures on the Sermon on 
the Mount are to be given at Association Hall, Philadelpbia, 
every Tuesday noon, from Oct. 5th to Dec. 21st, 1880. 

—The New Congregational church at Ridgeway, Pa., takes a 
considerable part of the membership of a Methodist church 
that bas existed in that place, it being felt to be better to have 
one good self-supporting church than two weak ones. The 
Rev. E. A. Squire, the pastor elect, joined the Congregational 
body about six months since. 

—Itis reported that there isa remarkable religious awaken- 
ing in Messine, Sicily. A Roman Catholic priest challenged 
the Protestants to a public discussion, which challenge was 
accepted. The Protestants had large audiences of Roman 
Catholics. From the platform the controversy got into the 
newspapers, and the public, itis said, are most profoundly 
stirred. 

—Tbe Woman's Home Missionary Societies met at Saratoga 
May 27tb, and their officers made State reports. The Chicago 
Society reported, by Mrs. Swift, secretary, that the receipts 
were $9,089, and the expenses $6,506; balance int" treasury, 
$2,582. In addition, $2,500 in goods have been u,stributed. 
The Boston Society has received $6,000 in cash and $3,400 in 
goods ; expended—cash, $5,441, and ali the goods. 

—The Union Congregational Church in Elm Plave, Brook- 
lyn, of which the Rev. Dr. Joseph Wiid is pastor, was de- 





stroyed by fire at an early hour on the3d inst. A festival had 
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been held at the churcb the evening previous; it closed about 
ten o’clock, but the lights were not put out till 11.30. At12.30 
A. M. smoke was seen issuing from the side of the church at 
the rear. Soon after, the roof of the church was in a vlaze. 
The structure was built in 1856 at a cost of $50,000. The insur- 
ance was "$30,000. The Rev. Dr. Wild, who bas been pastor of 
the church for six years, lost a part of his library of 600 vol- 
umes, which was in bis study in the rear. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—William Henry Channing, of Engiand, nephew of William 
Eliery Channing, will preach the sermon at the Unitarian 
Church‘in Bra’ tleboro, Vt.,on Wednesday evening, June 16th. 
The occasion will be an introduction to the meeting of the 
Connecticut Valley Conference of the Unitarians on June 
17th. 

—The seventy-first annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Bible Society was held at Boston, May 24th. The Treasurer’s 
report shows that the invested funds of the society aggregate 
$130,000. The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the society, together with a number of other officers. 
The public exercises consisted of a sermon by the Rev. Alex- 
ander McKenzie of Cambridgeport, the Secretary’s report of 
the work of the year, Scripture reading and prayer, and an 
address by Mr. Wintorop. 

—The Congregational American College and Education 
Society held its aunual meeting at Boston, May 26th. Ex- 
tracts from the annual report show the receipts to be $64,097 ; 
donations, $51,622; legacies, $7,577. During the year 367 stu- 
dents have been assisted at an expense of $21,800. The Rev. 
George Harris, of Providence, R. 1., delivered an address on 
the work and probable future of the society. On the same 
day was held the annual meeting of the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society, the annual report showing that eighteen vol- 
umes were issued, with a total of 3,313 pages. The sales 
amounted to $80,088, exceeding the previous year by $4,000. 
The value of grants from the treasury was $1,271. The report 
urged the necessity of extending the work of the society. A 
publishing fund of $100,000 is required. 

THE WEST. 

—An Episcopal church is to be built at Glencoe, Minn. 

—The Congregational Church in East Sagioaw are rejoicing 
in the payment of $15,000 debt. The pastor, the Rey. Warren 
F. Day, is a happy man, of course. 

The Congregational Church in Northfield, Minn., was de- 
stroyed by fire May 19th; the work, no doubt, of an incendia- 
ry. Three other buildings were on fire at the same time in 
different parts of the town. 

—The Minnesota Sunday-schoo! Convention beld its sessions 
at Northfield, May 26th and 27th. Seventy-five schools were 
represented by 130 delegates. Resolutions were adopted on 
temperance, tobacco and the international lessons, ccm- 
mending the latter. J. H. Randall was chosen President, and 
Owatonna the place for next year’s meeting. 

—At the Commencement of Marietta College, June 27-30th, 
the Rev. James Eells, D.D., of Lane Seminary, will address the 
Society of Inquiry, and Hon. 8. F. Hunt, of Cincinnati, the 
literary societies. The oration before the alumni will be de- 
livered by Professor W.G. Ballantine (class of 1868), of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary, and the poem by James M. Ress, Esq. 
(class of 1869), of Bellaire, Ohio. 

—The Rev. Wm. P. Kussell, of Memphis, Mich., died May 
12th of paralysis. He bad been pastor of the Congregational 
Churcb io that place thirty-two years. One week before his 
death he read an admirabl - paper before the Eastern Confer 
ence of Congregational Churches of Michigan on “The Revis- 
ion of the Bible.” He was greatly belov: d by all his brethren 
in the ministry, and honored by all who knew him. 

—The Rev. John Baldwin, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Leavenwortb, Kansas, was found dead in a shady 
spot near the Missouri River, Monday morning, May 10th. 
The Coroner’s jury bad nearly completed their work before 
they suspected who he was. [t seems be preached Sunday, 
and, suffering from a terrible headache, took a walk to the 
river, hoping to find relief. Notbing more was known of 
him until bis body was found next day. Physicians pro- 
nounced hemorrbage of the brain the cause of death, 

—The General Association of the Congregational Churches 
of Michigan held its ninth annual meeting in the Fort Street 
Congregational Church, Detroit, May 19-22d, closing with a 
home missionary meeting on Sunday, and an address on the 
American Missionary Association ia the evening by the Rev. 
James Powell and the Rev. Dr. Coe, secretaries of the Board. 
The Conference was well attended throughout. The opening 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Leroy Warren of Lansing. 
The Rev. W. W. Fairfield of Romeo was elected moderator. 
Addresses were delivered on such topics as “ The True Func- 
tions of Councils and Associations in American Congrega- 
tionalism,”’ ** The Chinese question as it looks in California,” 
“ The Christian College,”’ &c. 

FOREIGN. 

—Congregationalism has just celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary in Australasia by a jubilee. 

—It is reported that Cardinal Newman is writing a short 
but vigorous reply to Dr. Littledale’s “ Plain Reasons 
Against Joining the Church of Rome.” 

—The American Branch of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
opened the first Canadian Synod at Montreal, May 26th, 
Bishop Latane presiding. A Bishop for Canada will be elected 
before the close of the Synod. 

—Lord Radstock, an Irish peer, has been preaching evangel- 
ical doctrine for a long time with singular success to the 
aristocracy of 8t. Petersburg. Among tbe converts is General 
Pashkoff, who, in his turn, is now creating a sensation on the 
banks of the Neva by bis sermons. 

—Canon Farrar preached a ‘* flower-sermon”’ recently. 
The church was densely crowded, and over a thousand 
children were present, several coming from London, includ- 
ing the elder daughters of the Duke of St. Alban’s, who 
brought beautiful bouquets. The neighborhood of the 
chancei was banked with flowers, which were afterwards 
conveyed to London by Dr. Farrar and taken to the West- 
minster Hospital. 

—The Presbytery of Italy at its recent meeting made an 
excellent suggestion to the Free Church General Assembly, 
about to meet in Scotland, to the effect: “ That, in the event 
of the chair of Evangelistic Theology being filled by a pro- 
fessor permanently appointed, the Assembly take into con- 
sideration whether it would not be possible and advisable, by 
way of supplementing his lectures, to invite missionaries on 
furlough from the mission-fields of various evangelical 
churches to give detailed information regarding their re- 
spective spberés of labor, in each of the three colleges; and 
whether aspecial fund might not be raised for this purpose,” 
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Pooks and Authors. 


SWEDENBORGIAN THEOLOGY. 

Two more Swedenborgian (or ‘‘New Church”) 
books, issued almost simultaneously : one by the pas- 
tor of a Chicago the other by that of a Boston New 
Church Society. Each volume, as the preface informs 
us, contains a series of lectures given by the writers to 
their respective congregations during the past winter ; 
and the favor with which the lectures were received 
on their delivery and the interest they awakened were 
thought to be sufficient to warrant their presentation 
to the public in their present form. The rapid increase 
of this class of religious works within the last few 
years would seem to indicate a growing desire in our 
country to know more about the doctrmes and phi- 
losophy of the illustrious Swede. From these two 
small works the reader may get a pretty clear idea of 
Swedenborg’s theological system—the distinctive 
nature of his doctrines, the basis on which they are 
claimed to rest, and the arguments and proofs adduced 
in their support. And not a few, probably, of the best 
people in nearly all the churches will be surprised at 
finding here so much with which they can fully agree, 
and a spirit with which they can so cordially sympa- 
thize. 

Mr. Mercer’s work treats wholly of the Bible—as 
its title indicates. It is a faithful and lucid presenta- 
tion of Swedenborg’s theory of the Sacred Scripture— 
including the nature and extent of its inspiration, the 
law ofa strictly divine composition, with an explana- 
tion and some brief illustrations of the alleged key to 
its spiritual meaning. The spirit of the writer is ex 
ceptionally earnest, reverent and catholic. The Script- 
ure or ‘‘ written Word” (we give the Swedenborgian 
theory according to Mr. Mercer) is a collection of 
divine symbols or parables. It was given to instruct 
mankind on subjects of transcendent interest—the be- 
ing and character of God, the immortality, laws and 
capabilities of the human soul, its orderly development 
and growth, the way of its deliverance from evil 
‘actual and hereditary), the sad consequence of dis- 
regarding and the final bliss of reverently heeding its 
God-appointed laws. Although divinely inspired— 
strictly God’s Word—it is not to be resorted to or re- 
lied on for historic any more than for scientific accuracy ; 
for the teaching of history or science is no part of the 
sublime purpose for which it was given. Its purpose 
being spiritual, its meaning when rightly apprehended 
must everywhere be spiritual. Thus the written Word 
contains throughout both an internal and an external, 
a higher and a lower, or a spiritual and a natural sense. 
In its lowest or natural sense it is adapted to the states 
of children and unregenerate men; in its higher or 
spiritual sense it is suited to the states of the most 
advanced or spiritually minded Christians. These 
senses are related like the soul and body in man, or 
like divinity and humanity in him who was the ‘* Word 
made flesh.”". The natural corresponds to the spiritual 
sense as body to soul, or as the organs and functions 
of the body correspond to the faculties of the soul. 
Divinity, however, or the spirit of God, dwells in each 
sense, just as man’s life dwells in his body as well as 
in his soul; and so the Word becomes a universal me- 
dium of man’s conjunction with the Lord, imparting 
something of the divine spirit to all who reverently 
acccept and obey its precepts in the highest sense they 
are able to understand. It therefore contains abun- 
dant food for all God’s children, be their states of spirit- 
ual development more or less advanced. 

The key to this deeper or heavenly meaning of the 
Scripture, as announced by Swedenborg, is the doctrine 
or ‘‘ science of correspondence,” which is the relation 
between the spiritual and the natural, or the internal 
and the external—not unlike that between soul and 
body, or cause and effect. This key, it is claimed, 
when rigidly and intelligently applied to any part of 
the written Word, unfolds therefrom a rational and 
consistent meaning, and one always profitable “ for in- 
struction in righteousness.” It brings the Word into 
admirable harmony with the works of God, and disarms 
the sincere modern skeptic by showing that the appar- 
ent contradictions and historical inaccuracies in the 
letter are no valid objection to its inspiration or divin- 
ity, since they in no wise affect or touch its deeper and 
eternal meaning. 

The volume by Mr. Reed gives a brief but very clear 
and intelligible statement of Swedenborg’s teachings on 
all the great and leading doctrines of Christianity ; 
such as God, his Nature, Word and Providence, the In- 
carnation, Redemption, Regeneration, the Holy Spirit, 
Resurrection, Judgment, and the Spiritual World. On 
all these subjects the views presented differ consider- 


The Bible: Its True Character and Spiritual Meaning. By 
the Rev. L. P. Mercer. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
pp. 197. 

Swedenborg and the New Church. By James Reed, pastor of 
the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem. Boston; Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co, pp, 143. 
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ably from those generally entertained by Christians ; 
yet it must be said that the difference is much less 
marked to-day than it was in Swedenborg’s time. 
God’s Providence is the government of the universe by 
infinite love guided ip all its operations by infinite wis- 
dom—a government in which there are no mistakes 
and no accidents. The incarnation was the assump- 
tion of humanity by the Divine Being himself, and not 
the advent of any second Person in the Trinity ; so that 
in Jesus Christ dwelt all the fullness of the Divinity. 
Regeneration is not a sudden but a progressive work, 
whereby the self-denying and cross-bearing soul is 
gradually recreated in the image of its Divine Saviour. 
The Holy Spirit is not a third Person in a trinity of 
persons, but a holy influence emanating from the one 
Divine Person, the Lord Jesus Christ, who was himself 
‘* God manifest in the flesh.’’ The resurrection is not 
the resuscitation of the material body, or its ultimate 
re-union with the soul, but is simply the release of 
the spirit (the real man) from the incumbrance of mat- 
ter, and its conscious entrance immediately after death 
into its own congenial realm—the spirit world. The 
judgment is no judicial act or arbitrary decree, but a 
normal unfolding of the inner life and character of each 
individual a process which often commences in this 
world, and is always consummated in the next. The 
spiritual world is a real world, inhabited by good and 
evil spirits, who were all once inhabitants of the 
natural world; and they are arranged in societies un- 
der the law of spiritual affinity by whose operation 
those are brought together and held together who are of 
similar character, and therefore love each other’s com- 
pany. Inhisconeluding lecture, which is on marriage, 
Mr. Reed claims that ‘‘ Swedenborg presents a con- 
ception of the relation between man and woman which 
is pure and exalted beyond that of any other writer,” 
and he quotes approvingly passages from Charles 
Kingsley on the subject, which Christians generally 
have much admired. 

While both these works are definite and positive in 
their affirmations they are written in an admirable 
spirit, and are quite free from every taint of that nar- 
row sectarianism or supercilious dogmatism which too 
often disfigures professedly religious works, and may 
be cordially recommended to any one who desires to 
acquaint himself with the principles of Biblical inter- 
pretation and the theological views of the Sweden- 
borgians, or New Church. 


Sister Dora ; abiography. By Margaret Lonsdale. (Rob- 
erts Bros.) If the value of one’s life is to be determined 
by the amount of service which one pvts into it, rather 
than by its length or by the conditions which circumscribe 
it, then that of Dorothy Pattison, though she lived all her 
years in an English provincial town and died at the early 
age of forty-six, may be set down as one of the most emi- 
nent of the present generation. Possessing personal attrac- 
tions of the highest order, remarkable force of character 
and a strong power of personal influenee, she chose; rather 
than bestow these gifts upon society at large, to use them 
for the benefit of the poor and suffering in an obscure 
place, and this at the sacritice of all the ties and associa- 
tions of her previous life. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether in making the choice Sister Dora was not largely 
influenced by her own abounding self-will, and whether in 
her subsequent career the grace of humility was at all 
times cultivated to its fullest extent. Noone knows, how- 
ever, how often the sister did subordinate her inclination 
to that of others; and the few instances in which she ap- 
pears stubborn and unyielding only serve to relieve the 
brightness of a character that but for these blemishes 
would be too perfect. From her early youth it was 
Sister Dora’s motive to spend and be spent. In this 
spirit she was brought up. The romance of it satis- 
fied her emotional nature, and the hard service which 
it involved gave an outlet for her fine physical powers. 
Not, however, until the age of twenty-nine did the purpose 
of serving her fellow men on any considerable scale find 
opportunity for expression. Up to that time necessary 
home duties had claimed her attention. Then, however, 
being freed from these, and obtaining the reluctant con- 
sent of her father, she entered upon the vocation which 
was to be that of her ensuing life. Asa hospital nurse in 
the town of Walssll, where she labored during a period of 
thirteen years, she developed all the richness of her nature 
—capability for the most rigorous service, endurance of 
the severest hardship, rare medical and surgical skill, large 
executive ability, commanding influence over others, and 
devoted singleness of purpose. Into those thirteen years 
how much was crowded! Within the fevered atmosphere 
of the Walsall hospital what a lifetime this busy woman 
lived! And how small and inefficient one’s labors—how- 
ever zealous—appear alongside her unremitting toil! The 
book is a sharp rebuke to one’s self-complacency, besides 
being a powerful stimulus to one’s own activity. Asa 
record of ardent, self-denying, Christlike service it is with- 
out a parallel in our late biographical literature. 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By 8. Baring-Gould 
(Robert Bros.) This book, which isa new edition of Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s valuable work, differs, it is stated, from 
the previous editions in that it contains fresh and addi- 
tional matter. In a comparison, however, with the Lon- 





don edition of 1872, published by the Rivingtons, we find 
that the chapters upon St. Patrick’s Purgatory, The Ter- 





Virgins, The Piper of Hamelin, Bishop Hatto, The Swan 
Maidens, Sangreal, and Theophilus, all of which are con- 
tained in the earlier edition, are entirely wanting in this 
one; besides several appendixes referring to the contents 
of the volume. We do not understand how an edition that 
omits so much that was contained in its predecessors can 
properly be called new and enlarged. Apart from this 
point of criticism, and with respect to the subjects of which 
it does treat, the book must be always regarded as a valu- 
able authority. Mr. Baring-Gould’s researches have been 
indefatigable, and if he has disillusioned the world of a 
great many of its most cherished fancies he has performed 
his task in the service of scientific investigation and of 
truth. 


American Prose. By the editor of ‘‘ American Poems.” 
(Houghton, Osgood & Co.) In this attractive volume 
Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co. have gathered up some 
of the most representative prose articles by American 
writers, with the idea, as they state, to set before the 
reader ‘‘some higher forms of prose art as interpreted by 
American writers, and to cultivate the taste for the en- 
during elements of literature.’? How admirably this has 
been done may be seen from the table of contents, which 
includes Hawthorne’s “‘ Snow Image” and ‘ Great Snow 
Face,” Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” Longfel 
low’s ‘‘ Journey into Spain,” Whittier’s ‘‘ Boy Captives,” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘‘Gambrel Roofed House,” 
James Russell Lowell's ‘‘ My Garden Acquaintance,’’ Tho- 
reau’s ‘“* Sounds” and Emerson’s ‘‘ Books.’’ The selections 
from each author are preceded by a sketch of his life, in 
which the principal biographical details are given, together 
with a synopsis of his leading works. The book is most 
attractively gotten up, and those who have not opporttinity 
to form a larger acquaintance with these writers may at 
least gain from this medium some notion of their styles. 

Mrs. Beauchamp Brown. (Roberts Bros.) This story is 
the latest and likewise one of the most ingenious of the 
No-Name series. Theaction, for the most part, is laid ona 
small island off the coast of Maine,where there are no local 
attractions but where all the characters drift together in 
a most remarkable and unpremeditated way. What will 
strike the reader forcibly is the disproportion of men to 
women on the island—always an unusual circumstance at 
a watering place—and the varied occupations and charac- 
teristics of the male characters: one being a United States 
Army officer, another a Jesuit priest, a third a young 
English nobleman, a fourth and fifth Anglican ritualhstic 
ministers, a sixth a Harvard professor, and a seventh, 
eighth and ninth Harvard students. As between the men 
and women the latter have by far the most individuality, 
though the Jesuit priest and one of the Anglicans are not 
lacking in color. The lady whogives her name to the book 
is the dea ex machina, and presents some characteristics 
that will not be found unfamiliar either in New York 
or Buston society. 


Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, and Grayling 
Fishing in Northern Michigan, a record of slimmer vaca- 
tions in the wilderness. By A. Judd Northrup. (Syractise, 
N. Y., Davis, Bardeen & Co.) Photographs are chiefly 
valuable to recall people or places we bave already seen, 
assisting imagination best when aided by memory. So this 
little book will bring vividly to the minds of those who 
have camped out in the wilderness their delightful expe- 
riences. Perhaps it is too itiuch toexpectof any book that 
it should portray that life exactly to those who have never 
known its complete freshness, but this series ef sketches 
gives a remarkably truthful description of both the an- 
noyances and delights of the woods. The author gives 
some definite and capital suggestions as to outfit, particu- 
larly valuable as showing the maximum of comfort to be 
obtained with a minimum of luggage; emphasizing what 
every camper-out knows, that on a “carry’’ or a climb 
every ounce of weight tells on the endurance. 

Adirondack Stories. By P. Deming. (Houghton, Osgood 
& Co.) Mr. Deming has collected in this little book a num- 
ber of sketches depicting life in the Adirondack region. 
They are mostly studies of the people with whom he came 
in contact and the mountain neighborhoods which they in- 
habit, and are drawn with an artlessness of expression and 
sympathetic touch that make them most agreeable and, in 
some instances, pathetic reading. Scarcely anything could 
be simpler than the construction of these stories, and nothing, 
could be more tender than the skill with which Mr. Detring 
narrates the touching little incident of a child’s loss or a 
hermit’s decease. Those who are familiar with the Adi- 
rondacks, and know something of the simple, homely life 
which there prevails, will recognize the fidelity of these 
little sketches of nature,’and will recall scenes in their own 
experience from which these might have been taken. 

The Flowers of the Sky. By Prof. R. A Proctor. (A. 
C. Armstrong & Son.) This volume is a collection of a 
dozen or thirteen of Prof. Proctor’s choicest essays, among 
which the following are especially noteworthy: ‘‘ The Mys- 
tery of Gravity,” ‘‘The Aurora Borealis,” ‘‘The Planet 
Mars” and ‘‘ Fancied Figures Among the Stars.’’ Those 
who are already familiar with the author’s numerous 
works. or who enjoyed the pleasure of attending his 
lectures last Fall, are sufficiently acquainted with his re- 
markable power of presenting the dry details of astronomy 
in a most attractive manner. Even the least scientific will 
find the book most interesting reading, to say nothing of 
the information which it conveys. 

Chart of St. Paul’s Evangelistic Missions. By the Rev. J. 
W. Bonham. (Published by the Author.) This is a con- 
venient chart in folded map form, giving an outline of 
Paul’s missionary tours and itineraries accompanying the 
map which will be a useful help in the study of the Book 
of Acts, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases.| 


J.O. ROBINSON, London, Ont. 
Lost Ten Tribes and 1882.” By Joseph Wild, 


JAMES HUGGINS, City. 
‘How ane ¥ hen the World will End.” 
sey oh Wild, D. 
pool D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 
“ The Gospel ro les in their Relation to Christ 
and Christianity.’ y W.M. Taylor, D.D. Series 
of sermons preac hedt last winter in the Broadway 
Tabernacle. Price, $1.50. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
“Memoirs of Madame de Kemusat.” 
707 pages. 


“ The 
D.D. 


By Jo- 


One vol., 


HAKPER & BROS, 

‘The Student’s Hume.” Based on the History 
of David Hume, and continued to the Treaty of 
Be _ 1878. 180 pages; a compact and valuable 
wor 

oChapters from the Physical History of the 
Earth.” #By Arthur Nichols. Physical and biolog- 
ical history ef the eartn in outlise. 

Yhe Phmacian Episode of the Odyssey.” By 
pam... A. «, Merriam. Collected from the sixth. 
seventh, eighth, eleventh and thirteenth books of 
the Odyssey. 

“Mrs. Austin.” By Mecgares Seley. 
the Half-Hour series. Pri 

HODDER & STOU GHTON, London. 

‘Commentary on St. Paul's yeatte to the Ro- 

mans. By Joseph Agar. Price 
* Holiness.” A pamphiet. By the same author. 


A Novel of 


9d 
CONGREGATIONAL PUB. Co. 
* Mistakes.” By — M. Trowbridge. A 
1 


Story for Cc hildren. ° 
‘After the Pattern.” By Mrs. 8. P. Stone. Work 
of same character and price as foregoing. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL. 
*A Rare Piece of Work; or. Gilkie’s Court.” By 
K. bP. Chamberlain. $1. 
GEO. 


Reprints: * Daphne,” 


MUNRO. 
by Reta, 20e.; Part T.* His: 
tory of Our Own limes,” by Justin McCarthy, 2e. } 
"Only a Love story,” by Iza Duffus Hardy, 20¢. 
* The Italian's : Daughter, ” by Miss Mulock. ie. 
‘Homo sum,” by George Moore, iic.; * Mury AD; 
pe ‘by KR. D. Blackmore, 2c. “The Smuggler,’- 
by G. P. R. James, 2c. 
MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
Cremation, A Thrilling Record, Stand to the 
Covenant, American Journal of Science, Barnes's 
Educational Monthly, sailors’ Magazine, Sanita- 
rian, Journal of Social science. Presbyterian 
Monthly, Part 8 History of New York. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

—Porter & Coates still report a large sale 
for Mrs. H. O. Ward’s ‘‘ Etiquette.” 

—Miss Rhoda Broughton’s new story has 
the sensible title of ‘‘ Second Thoughts.” 

—Mr. Tennyson has consented to be nomi- 
ated Lord Rector of Glasgow university. 

—Mr. Howells is the subject of a critical 
paper in the last ‘Contemporary Review.” 

—The famous ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’’ has 
passed into the hands of Mr. Yates Thomp- 
son, M. P. 

—Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, have begun 
the reissue, in parts, of Doré’s famous illus- 
trated Bible. 

—The Baron Heine, brother of the poet, 
now declares that the latter’s diaries will 
never be printed. 

—Prof. H. M. Baird’s History of the 
Huguenpts is getting high praise from the 
English journals. 

— Prof. Masson bas gone promptly to work 
on a new edition of the first volume of his 
‘* Life of Milton.” 

—Walden & Stowe will be the name of 
the newly constituted Methodist Book Con- 
cern at Cincinnati. 

—Miss Alcott has been entertaining at 
her Concord home the women students of 
Boston University. 

—The last volume of Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin’s ‘‘ Life of the Prince Consort” was pub- 
lished last week by the Appletons. 

—An excellent proposition to Congress is 
to exempt from duty all books in foreign 
languages imported into this country. 

—The London Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge is bringing out a series 
of ‘‘ Ancient Philosophies for Modern Read- 
ers.” 

—Dr. C. J. Vaughan’s ‘‘ Family Prayer 
and Sermon Book” is to be commended to 
all who need a convenient manual for house- 
hold devotion. 

—Mr. Swinburne has uttered a poetical 
protest against the erection of a statue to 
the Prince Imperial of France in West- 
minster Abbey. 

—‘*Do not imagine that this sermon is 
mine,’’ said Sydney Smith once at the close 
of a Sunday service; ‘‘ it is by an American, 
Dr, Channing.” 

—An appreciative estimate of the literary 
work of M. Renan can be found in the last 
‘Fortnightly Review,” from the pen of Mr. 
George Saintsbury. 

—If you want to redd a novel of the old- 
fashioned sort cry ‘‘ Missy,” by the author 
of ** Rutledge,” which was one of the notable 
successes of a generation ago. 

—A book to make glad the beart of the 
Peace Society is Prof. Sheldon Amos’s 
“ Political and Legal Remedies for War.” 
The work is largely a plea for international 
law, 
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—Prince’s “ « History of New England” has 
just been reprinted in England for the first 
time, by Mr. Edward Arber, in a volume 
including some other gatherings from early 
literature. 

—Mr. Christopher P. Cranch, the artist- 
poet, has broken up housekeeping and is go- 
ing abroad for a year with his family. Suc- 
cess to him, and a rich fruitage of poems 
and paintings! 

—A Japanese novel is being translated 
for publication in this country by a young 
native Japanese gentleman, a recent gradu- 
ate of the Harvard Law School. Itis to be 
illustrated with Japanese drawings. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert have made 
another great hit with the ‘‘ Recollections 
of an Idler,” by the Chevalier Wikoff. If 
it does not prove one of the popular books 
of the season we are greatly mistaken, 

—Mr. Edward King is living quietly in 
chambers in Paris, making frequent trips to 
London, and is getting ready a volume of 
poems, ‘‘ Echoes from the Orient,” for early 
publication by C. Kegan Paul & Co. of that 
city. 

—A Jesuit Father has discovered in San- 
tiago de Compostella, a city of Spain, a MS. 
of the middle of the twelfth century, which, 
if genuine, antedates by nearly three cent- 


uries the earliest Basque MS. hitherto 
known. 
—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. are about 


ready with the Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor’s 
important lectures on ‘‘ The Gospel Miracles 
in their Relation to Christ and Christian- 
ity,’ and with a memoir of Robert Raikes, 
the founder of Sunday-schools, whose cen- 
tennial occurs this year. 

—The new Spanish law of copyright gives 
authors the benefits of their publications for 
life, and continues the benefits after their 
death to their heirs for eighty years. 
Speeches delivered in Parliament are also 
the author's property, and cannot be print- 
ed without his consent except in the official 
journal. 

—The ‘‘ Catholic World ’’ has adopted the 
sensible and satisfactory course of printing 
the names of its contributors, which have 
heretofore been withheld. But if Protes- 
tantism has received its ‘‘ death-blow,” as 
this magazine asserts, why should it keep 
on hitting it such hard rapsas in its inet 
number? 

—Mr.Eugene Schuyler has received propos- 
als from St. Petersburg and Stockholm for 
the re-publication of his ‘Life of Peter the 
Great” in the Swedish and Russian lan- 
guages, and it is said that on the completion 
of the work it is likely to be published si- 
multaneously in as many as five different 
languages. 

—J. Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, have 
brought out a new and fine edition of Fa- 
ber’s Hymns, including the fifty-six later 
hymns added by the author to his edition of 
1857. Faber, though a Roman Catholic, was 
one of the sweetest of our religious poets, 
and his verse must endear itself to all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ. 

—The Russo-Chinese dictionary left in 
MS. by the late Archimandrite Palladius 
of Pekin is preparing for the press by M. 
Weber, Russian Consul at Tientsin. A 
French work on the history of the study of 
foreign languages in Pekin by M. Deveria, 
Chinese Secretary to the French Legation, 
is going through the press of the Lazarist 
Mission in that city. This work will be 
both curious and valuable. Dr. Bretsch- 
neider of the Russian Mission is preparing 
a work on Chinese botany. 

—Macmillan & Co. have become the 
American agents for the publications issued 
from the Clarendon Press, of Oxford, and 
the University Press, of Cambridge. The 
publications added to their already excellent 
list make an unusually strong catalogue, 
particularly in education books. The estab- 
lishment of a direct agency in this country 
for such publications is a direct advantage 
in its tendency to promote the era of inter- 
national copyright, when the publications 
on either side of the Atlantic will be pro- 
tected by the law upon the other side. 


"ACT AND RUMOR. 


—Paris is patronizing a Chinese play. 

—Midhat Pacha resigns as governor of 
Syria. 

—Burmah hasa growing rebellion on its 
bands. 

—12,511 immigrants the first five days of 
this month. 

—Brooklyn adds 6,785 names to its di- 
rectory this year. 

—There is a wonderful clock on exhibition 
at Tammany Hall, 





—The American Mining Stock Exchange 
was opened June 2d. 

—The opening of the Manhattan market 
took place Tuesday at 4 A. M. 

—The International Millers’ Convention 
opened at Cincinnati last week. 

—Prince Leopold and the Princess Louise 
visited Niagara Falls last week. 

—Charles Frederick Lessing, the distin- 
guished German painter, is dead. 

—A Philadelphia grand jury recommends 
the re establishment of the whipping-post. 

— The American Medical Society held its 
thirty-first annual meeting in this city last 
week. 

—Fourteen Elmira College girls are writ- 
ing a continued story in one of their local 
papers. 

—Blanqui, the French communist, has 
been beaten at Lyons by the Conservative 
candidate. 

—40,000 persons must be fed by charity 
in Persia for two months longer if they are 
to be kept alive. 

—The Marquis of Lorne will be too busy 
to help Boston observe its 250th birthday in 
September next. 

—The Loncvon ‘ Daily News” thinks Mr. 
Carlyle and Cardinal Newman the greatest 
intellectual powers of this age. 

—There was a disturbance in the Chinese 
quarters in Mott street last Sunday night 
which was anything but celestial. 

—Ex Empress Eugenie arrived on the 
28th of May at Itoyozi, Zululand, near the 
spot where the Prince Imperial was killed. 

—The clerical party in Italy have decided 
to participate in municipal elections to test 
their strength in view of future political 
elections. 

—The London pickpockets are very ill- 
bred. They tickle the noses of ladies who 
happen to be looking in at shop windows 
and then rummage their pockets. 

—The gavel used to keep the Chicago 
Convention in order is made from wood 
taken from Lincoln’s home, the handle being 
a cane grown at Mount Vernon. 

—The lawyers say that the Marine Court 
of this city changes its quarters so often that 
it requires six months’ preliminary study of 
navigation before one can calculate its lati- 
tude and longitude. 

—‘ The Spectator’’ says that the worst of 
these fishery disputes is that, even if you 
come to some temporary agreement, each 
dispute is as prolific of new disputes asa 
shoal of the most prolific fish in the sea is of 
new fish. 

—Queen Victoria has shown her kindly 
feeling for Lord Beaconsfield by hanging his 
full length portrait at Windsor. Somebody, 
it is said, once asked him how it was that 
the Queen showed him so much favor, and 
gota simple answer: ‘‘ Well—er—the fact 
is, I—-er— never contradict, and —er—I 
sometimes—er forget.” 

—A filibustering expedition led by Gen. 
Garcia, with a corps of officers, seventy-four 
men anda supply of rifles and stores, left 
Philadelphia March 26th, and landed not far 
from Santiago de Cuba April 6th. Gen. Gar- 
cia immediately formed a provisional gov- 
ernment and issued a proclamation calling 
on the Cubans to unite in driving out the 
Spaniards, There are no other facts from 
Cuba, and rumors are so contradictory that 
no editorial genius can reconcile them. 

—The Pandits of Benares propose the 
publication of a new bi-weekly journal de- 
voted to Sanscrit literature, to be called “ Pi 
Yushasikara,”’ which is, being interpreted, 
** Drops of Cream.’’ The printing of ancient 
manuscripts will be one feature, and valua- 
ble assistance can be afforded by its means, 
it is thought, to the scholars of Europe, 
whose co-operation is therefore invited. 
The subscription price is to be six rupees. 

—Dr. Lyon Playfair publishes an article 
confirming, from a chemist’s point of view, 
the conclusion recently arrived at by Mr. 
James Caird, the eminent agricultural au- 
thority, in a letter to ‘‘The Times” on 
British agricultural prospects and American 
competition, that British farmers, in view 
of American competition, must to a great 
extent abandon the production of wheat 
and cheese in favor of more perishable pro- 
ducts. 

—The English sparrow has a very bad 
reputation in this country. The ‘ Toledo 
Blade”’ calls bim ‘‘a swaggerer, a boaster, 
a liar and a caucus-packer, a frequenter of 
free lunches, and a dead beat generally. He 
has no domestic virtues, and is as devoid of 
public spirit as a defeated candidate after a 
couvty convention. His appearance in this 
country was a misfortune, and his continu- 
ance here is a vuisance that ought to be 
abated by general legislation,”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MISS HAVERGAL’S LIFE. 


THE 


Life of Francis Ridley Havergal. 


EDITED BY HER SISTER 
With Portraitand Three [lustrations 
volume, 12mo, 400 pages, $1.75. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
90) Broadway, cor. Twentieth Street, New York 
Sold by Rooksellers, or sent by the Publishers, 
mail prepaid, on receipt of $1.75. 


For Sunday - Schools! 
For Temperance ! 


The Best New Books! 
by J J. H. 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS, tisicev 


and Rev. E. A. Horrman, has every euntibeation 
to be a standard Temperance Song Book. Choice 
hymns and songs, and music in excellent taste, 
are found throughout. There are nearly a hun- 
dred songs. Specimen copies mailed for 35 cts. 
$3.60 per dozen. 

(The older and larger book, 
PERANCE GLEE BOOK 
great popularity.) 


White Robes ! 
White Robes ! 
White Robes ! 
White Robes! White Robes ! 
White Robes! ¢5 60 ner ulozen, White Robes! 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT. ttcé 


HUGG a." 
M. E. SERVOSS. Is a perfect 


* electric ” light 
for radiance and beauty. Has 32 of the very 


best songs by 27 of jthe very best authors, and 
sells for $10 per hundred. Mailed for 12 cents. 


(New High School Song Book, THE WELCOME 
CHORUS, is nearly through the press.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
$43 Broadway, New York. 


GOOD AS GOLD 


Premium Sunday-School Song 
Book for 1880. 


This New and Beautiful Song 
Book is now ready. We have 
abundant facilities to deliver 
the thousands now ordered 
with despatch. Kxamine it! 

Send at once! Your order will 
be filled in turn. 

192 S30 per 
boards. A Specimen 
paper cover, sent tor 
tion on receipt of 
your Bookseller 
men pages tree. 


535d 








Cloth. One 








HULL’S TEM 
(40 cts.) retains its 


White Robes 


White Robes ! 
White Robes ! 


The purest, 
sweetest and 
best of 
Sunday School 
Song Books. 
Mailed 








pages; in 
in 
examina- 
ote. Ask 
it. Speci- 


1OO~*7 
Copy, 


o> 
~~ 


for 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


Publishers, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, | NEW YORK, 





SK tor ROT! vs Translation. Legouve’s 
“ART 4 


OF READING.” ke and 
Unabridged, ram Portrait and Note 8. 76 page ee 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. CLAXTON, REMSE 


FEL FINGER, Philade Iphia, Publishers. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly previded for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ dew Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. A!}l skilled Teachers should have “*Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
30 Hast 4th 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 











\ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudseon, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful. 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitted fo 
any class in College. Rev. ALFR4D C, ROK. 





= COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
4 YOUNG LADIES, 

N. Y. 

sustained, Students 
The thirty-third year begins Sept 


Poughkeepsie. 

All departments thoroughly 

fitted for college 
15, 1880. 

GEO. W COOK, 


Pu.D., Principal. 





ACK ETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
Best building of its class. Laties’ College. 
College Preparatory for Young Men. Best facilities 
also for Music, Art, and Commercial Branches. Thor- 
oughness 1n all branches. Constant care of manners, 
morals and health. Catalogues free. Rev. G. H 
WHITNEY, D.D., President 








ROVE HALL, 

a New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prot. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate For testimonials and 
further information, address Miss Monttort 





wyeurt HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

+ four years’ course for women Laboratories 
cabinets and artgatlery. Library of |'.000 volumes. 
Board and tuition $1754 year, Address 


MISS WARD. Prin,, So, Hadley, Masa 
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LOW LANGUAGE AND FREE-AND- 
EASY BEHAVIOR. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


HE necessity of shielding children from the con- 

tamination of low associates and from the habits 
which such companionship will surely bring is of 
the utmost importance. Low expressions—‘‘ slang 
phrases” as they are termed—will be one of the first 
fruits. A ‘‘tree-and-easy” way of talking and acting 
among strangers in the streets or stores, and at last 
ventured upon at home, will be the next. These two 
most offensive habits usually go hand in hand, and, 
very strangely, unless we look at it as an evidence of 
natural depravity, are eagerly caught up by the young. 
With girls, especially, if they are allowed to use such 
low phrases, other unfeminine traits will soon follow; 
often a coarse, swaggering manner, instead of the 
graceful, lady-like carriage that indicates refinement 
and modesty. When girls or young ladies (?) are seen 
with their hands thrust deep into the Ulster pocket or 
surtout, as is now the term, and the Derby tipped on 
one side, talking and laughing loudly and walking with 
masculine strides, they have no cause of complaint if 
the rude, ragged little gamins in the street take in- 
finite satisfaction in running after such nondescripts 
and calling, ‘‘I say, mister.”” They cannot but think 
that the attire and manner of such girls mark them as 
lawful victims for their insults and ribaldry. 

These reprehensible and offensive habits of speech 
and manner have crept into youthful society with 
amazing rapidity of late, and are so closely allied to 
unsafe and immoral license that parents cannot be too 
quick or peremptory in restraining the least approach 
to any such liberties. If left unrebuked at first, under 
the impression that if apparently unnoticed their chil- 
dren will soon see the folly of it and correct it them- 
selves, they will find they have made a sad mistake. 
Once allowed to take root the evil will soon be be- 
yond parental control, ripening into fixed habits that 
will be a blot on their children during their whole 
lives. 

This kind of vulgarity carries with it a seductive 
fascination for the youthful, unbalanced mind, and 
tends to moral deformity even if it leads to nothing 
worse. Such evils, like sin, are at first repulsive and 
disgusting, but 

“Seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

Boys are enticed more easily into the use of vulgar 
and low expressions from coming in contact with 
coarse, rough boys, as they are naturally out-doors or 
in the streets more than girls, and often less under 
their mothers’ influence and supervision. They are, 
therefore, in danger of having the habit fixed before it 
is suspected at home. When temptations are not re- 
sisted and repelled at the beginning they find easy vic- 
tims. If a boy is tempted to indulge in low conversa- 
tion, and yields, he will find that profanity is near of 
kin. 

Girls seldom fall into habits of profanity, but from 
lack of proper restraint at home too often indulge in 
speech and actions which are far from ladylike or re- 
fined, and not many years ago would not have been 
tolerated in good society. But of late, at home, mak- 
ing or receiving calls, on the streets or in the cars, this 
loud, boisterous, free-and-easy behavior is painfully 
noticeable. If seen in little girls, Who should be as 
sweet and gentle as the birds or flowers, one cannot 
avoid thinking that their mothers have not guarded 
their jewels as they are in duty bound to do when such 
priceless treasures are committed to their charge. If 
our little girls greet their brothers and sisters, and 
perhaps even their parents, boisterously ; if, instead of 
‘Good morning,” they cry, ‘‘ Halloo, papa! Halloo, 
mamma!” and call to playmates in the street in the 
same rough manner, who will be surprised if this style 
follows them as they grow up and appear as young 
ladies? Referring to this unladylike manner and mode 
of address, a gentleman writes that, passing two pret- 
ty, well-dressed, stylish-looking young ladies in the 
public streets, he was surprised to hear one meet the 
other with ‘‘Halloo, Sid!” and the other respond, 
‘*Halloo, Tude!” to her friend’s greeting; and he re- 
marks: ‘‘It was just what two lounging young men 
might have said, or stable boys, for that matter. It 
might not have been so much out of the way for the 
latter, but I confess it sounded very odd and offensive 
in what I supposed to be two well-bred young ladies ; 
as much so as if I had heard two beautiful gray and 
rose colored birds begin to swear. It was so unnatu- 
ral, so out of place. It may be ‘the style’ for young 
girls or ladies to greet each other with an ‘ Halloo!’ 
but I can’t like it or get used to it. These things may 
seem but a trifie, but they make all the difference be- 
tween nice things and very common things. We usu- 
ally prefer sweet, gentle, refined girls to those who are 





coarse and hoidenish. Girls may fall into this free- 
and-easy, unladytike habit through their brothers’ ex- 
ample; but sisters were given to refine and soften the 
coarser nature of their brothers. If they do not do 
this we shall no longer find in our sisters refined and 
refining companions, but the coarse ways and rough 
speech of young menin flounces. Is it not justas easy 
to imitate the graceful manners and refined speech of 

a lady as those of a rude, uncultivated boy?” 

The same general rules for correct and pleasant 
behavior are safe for boys and girls, ladies and gentle- 
men. A gentleman may entertain the highest respect 
for a lady, and be on the most friendly and intimate 
terms, but, if a true gentleman, his respect will with- 
hold him from carelessness or roughness in speech or 
action. And no lady who is truly refined will brook 
anything approaching a too familiar tone. It is, how- 
ever, but just to acknowledge that a lady’s manner will 
always fix the metes and bounds of the liberty which 
may be offered. 

When boys and girls, young men and maidens, are 
allowed to fall into the absurdities of low, foolish, 
meaningless talk it seems to dwarf them intellectually ; 
they can find nothing of interest or importance to say, 
and therefore make up for sense by filling every sen- 
tence with needless exclamations, exaggerations, or 
misused adjectives. It requires much patience to be 
compelled to listen to half a dozen young folks and 
hear the strange, inappropriate use of language. They 
will assure each other that it is ‘‘awful” warm, or the 
concert ‘‘ awful” nice; the sermon “horrid” dull; a 
young lady is ‘‘awful pretty,” but her dress ‘horrid 
ugly ;”’ the teacher ‘horrid strict ;” such a young gen- 
tleman who called had an ‘‘awful swell” team of fast 
horses. 

If young people could now and then be placed where 
(themselves unseen) they were obliged to listen to a 
half hour’s conversation about nothing at all, and hear 
these poor adjectives forced into a conspicuous posi- 
tion in every sentence and on every topic of conversa- 
tion—their real meaning and legitimate use being 
entirely disregarded—it might result in their own ref- 
ormation, while they could think, like the gentleman 
in Delmonico’s who listened to the conversation of a 
charming little lady and her dapper little beau, where 
every other word was ‘‘ awful :’”’ 

* I coofess it sorely puzzles me to think what they could say 
If something really ‘awful’ were to happen in their way, 
For I'm sure with simple Englisn.they could never be con- 

ten 

But Po: in foreign expletives would have to find 

a vent. 


“While musing in this fashion (feeling rather cross and old), 
1 forgot about my dinner, which was getting ‘awful’ cold; 
And the adjective kept dropping from the lips of either 

cbild, 
Till with ‘awful,’ ‘awful,’ ‘awful,’ 1 was driven fairly 
wild.” 








A SUMMER JOURNAL. 
By ELAINE GOODALE. 
Sky Farm, May 20. 

1 lie along the orchard rows, 

Beneath a 'broidered canopy: 

The dusk- winged thrush flits silent by, 

And soft against a pure bluesky 
The blossomed branches meet and close. 


By rude or wanton wiaods laid bare 
The headlong petals fa'l apart ; 
And shut pink buds begin to start 
W ben. rifling each a virgin heart, 

The bees their stolen favors wear. 


O rapturous eagerness of May! 
O most intoxicating bliss! 
How should we know or stop for this; 
What joys in after-life we miss, 
In youth we spend or throw away! 
NE might well be pardoned for thinking that it 
were impossible to say anything new about the 
blossoming of uncounted orchards; yet is not our en- 
joyment of them tender and full as ever, and stirred 
with all the intimate perfume of five, or ten, or tifty 
years ago? 

Foremost and fairest of all come the enchanting 
apple-blossoms, with their fluctuant curves, their al- 
ternating flush and pallor; then the white storm of 
laden cherry-trees, the pure, cold simplicity of the state- 
ly pear and the hotly crimsoned cheek of the rash and 
impetuous peach ! 

Gazing up into the exquisitely pure and tender sky, 
behind an overhanging cloud of blossoms, heavy with 
sweet odors, who would not divine the hush and mys- 
tery of summer days, ‘“‘ that scarce dare breathe, they 
are so beautiful!” And while we are wrapt in this 
delicious, dreamy repose, we question idly of unimag- 
ined splendors, and give ourselves up to the luxury of 
wondering whether long vistas of never-ceasing bloom, 
or orchards mixed along the open way with grassy 
fields and green stretches of woodland, make the per- 
fect paradise. 

But even in waking dreams how could one who loves 
fruit blossoms choose other than the truth, or doubt 
and deny the soft halo of promise wherein rests their 





chiefest charm? For present pleasures are many com- 
pared with future gains; the one is nothing without 
the knowledge of the other, and the other without the 
perfume of the one is vain. Such are some of the 
graver musings of a day in apple-blossom time. 

May 28. 

It is long since the soft continuous dropping of an 
April rain, and no shower has cooled the heated palms 
of spring, till leaf and flower are beginning to droop 
in her feverish grasp. The valleys have been gasping 
for a fortnight with dust and drought, and even on the 
cool, shadowy mountain-side the springs are drying up 
in the parched ground, the snakes come out to bask on 
the burning rocks, and the woods are stricken sudden- 
ly with the seemingly hectic flush of pink azaleas. 

But louder than the plaint of the phabe, whose 
brook has shrunken below the bridge to green slime 
and pools of stagnant water, more importunate than 
the mute imploring of the white starflower, hourly 
perishing of thirst, is the muttered discontent of an 
anxious household, to whom the selfish cares of each 
are of paramount importance. 

The farmer looks from the sky to his potatoes, and 
back to the relentlessly blue sky again; his wife 
mourns over the flower-seeds which refuse to germi- 
nate and the plants not yet transplanted, while the 
children push back the damp curls from their heated 
foreheads and wish it would rain and water the straw- 
berry-bed. 

But even while I write great banks of cloud with 
ragged edges are tumbling out of the west, and the 
north is faintly illumined by pale flashes of distant 
lightning. 

We leave our books and work or hurry through our 
tea to gather in eager groups on porch and piazza, dis- 
cussing weather probabilities with absorbed faces; 
while inky clouds rolling up white on the under side 
and lurid clouds with brassy edges close and scatter 
in every direction, advancing and retreating with the 
ominous roll of thunder. Finally, after all hopes are 
baffled and subdued by these strange tactics, a trans- 
parent fold of purest gray sweeps over the blue hills, 
and veils with sheeted rain the broad dark mountain- 
side. 

There is a sudden scattering in the woods and among 
the dry leaves; and a stir not unlike it in our quiet 
door-yard, where Mary flies out on some sudden er- 
rand with wind-blown dress and hair and the little 
ones flutter about like distracted chickens. 

To the watchers on the piazza there comes a zig-zag 
streak of lightning, burning and blinding, almost simul- 
taneously with a rush of big drops and grinding, tear- 
ing thunder. The remainder of the storm must be 
watched from the safe screen of window or door; and 
a glorious storm it is, with a strange sense of effort in 
it, too, and a world of contradictory splendors, even 
to the pale-green sunset light and the soft unearthly 
glow beyond the clear horizon line. After this wild, 
beautiful outburst is over, there comes a strange sense 
of relief, strange as the supernatural stillness and the 
almost metallic green of grass and leaves, and to-mor- 
row the hot humid morning will stimulate anew the 
rapid growth in field and garden, in leafy wood and 
teeming meadow. 








THE DIET OF THE SICK. 
By W. H. Val, M. D. 

J AVING enjoyed Miss Scovil’s very interesting 
and instructive article on Sick Room Cookery, 
in a recent number of The Christian Union, I am 
tempted to add a few thoughts suggested by it. It 
behooves us al] to remember that it is not what we 
eat but what we digest that nourishes us. In the first 
stages of most diseases the process of digestion is 
practically stopped. How often nausea and vomiting 
are the symptoms which usher in an illness, and how 
persistent they are for a few days; so that in the 
early part of most sicknesses very little nourishment is 
needed or will be tolerated by the patient. This is 
specially true of fevers. Hence the saying, ‘“‘ Starve a 
fever and feed a cold.” It is in the stage of convales- 
cence that the caterer is needed and all his ingenuity 
put to the test. In the convalescence of no disease is 
there more care needed in the selection of the articles 
of diet than in that of typhoid fever. And it is to the 
universal applicableness (as far as my knowledge and 
experience go) of fresh peaches as the article of diet, 
par excellence, that I desire to call the attention of the 

friends of the sick and the nurse. 

In the earlier stages of disease, before the peaches 
would be relished, nothing will be found more accept- 
able and beneficial to the stomach and more sure to 
allay the fever than carbonic acid water, which should 
be procured in syphon bottles and kept on ice if the’ 
weather be warm. It will be admissible in all stages of 
the disease; and peaches are to be allowed as soon as 
relished by the patient, to be eaten from the hands 
ad libitum, skin pared or not as desired. The only 
requisite is that they should be fresh, being picked as 
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near as possible to the place where used. Fortunately 
typhoid fever is a disease of the Fall of the year—one 
of its names being Autumnal Fever—so that peaches 
are generally obtainable. I have seen patients enjoy 
a dozen or more a day with such relish and evident 
benefit that I am anxious others should know of it. 

Milk is so important an article of diet for the sick 
that it is worth while to go to some pains to make it 
acceptable to the patient. It far excels beef tea in its 
nourishing qualities. Where it is not borne in its raw 
state let it be boiled, or incorporated and its presence 
disguised with arrowroot, rice, corn starch, etc. Many 
who imagine that that they cannot use milk without 
its making them ‘ bilious” can easily prove their belief 
fallacious by varying the form of using the milk and 
taking smaller quantities of it at a time. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

| The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 

THE LIVERLEAF.—The writer of *‘ Spring Notes” says 
of the hepatica, that he had ‘‘ never admired the little 
firstlings balf enough.’’ I thank him for speaking so 
well of a flower that has always been a favorite of mine. 
Of all our wood flowers this appears first. It is here what 
Wordsworth’s Small Celandine is in England, 

* Herald of a mighty band, 
Of a joyous train ensuing.” 

What endears it more, it comes in a cluster, a little family 
by itself, as if for protection against the mischance of th 
season. In a rich, black soil it thickens its cluster, which 
13 then very showy, and so fragrant on warm moist days 
that I have traced it by its scent, the uncertainty of its 
location giving piquancy tu the search. But as sweet as it 
is and as fair, so 1s it short-lived. 

© little Liverleaf! 

Thy time is all too brief ; 

Like methou comest too soon to grief. 


Scarce hast thou come before 
Thy gentle reign is o’er, 
Leaving me here—to love thee mure. 


My earliest memory 
Of wild flower is of thee ; 
And thou art still the first I see. 


Fearless of threatenings ill, 
Thou comest, alone and still, 


Thy flower’s mission to fulfill. F. G. 





There seems to be a general objection to telling the truth 
to anxious inquiring friends in case of accident. It is a 
grievous mistake to leave the imagination to picture im- 
possible ills in a vain attempt to quiet fears by deception. 
‘*What shall I tell grandma?” said an affectionate and 
thoughtful lad to bis mother, who, with his dear and only 
sister, had just been thrown from a carriage. ‘Tell her 
the truth, my son, as quietly and gently as youcan. Tell 
ber I am not much hurt; that we cannot yet tell about E., 
but we hope she is not.”” The equivocations and lies which, 
with the kindest intention, had been told the invalid grand- 
mother only excited her wildest alarm; the truth quieted 
her, and m a peaceful and trustful spirit she could begin 
preparations for receiving the wounded ones as soon as 
they could be brought home. In this, as in all cases, what 
is right is best. 





Please give, in your next, receipts for making vanilla and 
lemon extracts, and oblige an OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Vanilla extract can be made by cutting an ounce of the 
vanilla transversely into short pieces, and beating it into 
a pulp with two ounces of sugar and a little alcohol, and 
allowing first four fluid ounces of deodorized alcohol to 
percolate slowly through the pulp, after which enough di- 
luted alcohol to make twelve fluid ounces of tincture. To 
this add two ounces of sugar and evaporate by gentle heat 
to six fluid ounces. Then add ten ounces of sugar and suf- 
ficient water to make a pint. 

A very good lemon extract can be made by putting the 
thin parings of the outer yellow peel into a bottle and 
covering them with pure alcohol. From time to time, as 
Jemons are used in the household, the parings can thus be 
utilized. 





Those destructive pests, the little black carpet moths, 
can be effectually destroyed by a free use of benzine. 
Poured around the edge of the carpet it leaves no stain; 
the odor soon disappears and so do the moths. All use of 
benzine must be attended with care, but applied in the 
day time and not near an open fire it seems harmless. 
Mattresses and upholstered furniture can be effectually 
cleared of the old-fashioned worm and the black or Buffalo 
moth by a thorough benzine soaking. Very costly ma- 
terials and delicate colors should be cautiously treated, 
but ordinary raw silk, rep and haircloth have been well 
tested with no ill results. 





I notice an inquiry for a book on etiquette for children. 
I have a copy of a little book given me when eight years 
old which greatly interested me then, bearing upon the 
subject, entitled ‘‘ Morals of Manners, or Hints for our 
Young People,” by Miss C. M. Sedgwick, published by 
Wiley & Putnam, N. Y., and from an address to teachers 
printed on the back of the cover I think it must have been 
usea in the public schools. It is an excellent book for 
children, teaching manners and etiquette, and adapted to 
the understanding of very little folk. I have never seen 
another copy, and it may be out of print; but, if so, is 
worth a new edition, Tv. W. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


We are sometimes discouraged because we experience 
exaltation of religious feeling and afterward sink below 
it. Wealmost dread such seasons, for we think they are 
of no use if they do not last. But thisis not so. An occa- 
sional state of mind is the forerunner of an habitual state. 
If we look over our past lives we find that some feelings 
which were once transitory are now abiding. In this way 
we go on stepping heavenward, until, when Christ shall 
uppear, we shall be lke him, for we shall see him as he is. 

BLANDINA. 





So long a drought as has recently been experienced in 
many parts of the country is attended with great dangers. 
Wells and springs becoming low receive the wash and 
drainage which in ordinary times are carried off. Look 
now to them and see if they are foul. Typhoid fever is 
too high a price to pay for carelessness, but nature is ex- 
acting and her penalties are severe. The air we breathe 
and the water we drink often give no warning of foul- 
ness till a tardy summons of the doctor brings out the 
truth. 

Will you please say I think N. A. P. will find in a little 
book published by Appleton & Co., entitled, ‘‘ At Home or 
Abroad; or, How to Behave,” by Mrs. Manners, just what 
she is looking for. 

If you can, will you please tell me where I can learn the 
process of painting on glass which looks like painting on 
shell. It is usually a red rose with tin foil put over it and 
surounded with white paint mixed with varnish. Is there 
not some book that describes it ? L. McC. 


Slight but often recurring pains in the abdomen should 
not be allowed to continue for want of the advice of a 
skillful physician. They may mean only a slight trouble 
owing to an accumulation of gas; they may mean a threat 
of the approach of peritonitis, Caution, which is not 
cowardice, is commendable—and the brave may be pru- 
dent. 

Kerosene is now highly perfumed for the toilet. Can’t 
we have it at least inodorous for the use of well-con- 
structed reading lamps, with wicks that do not smoke? 
If the lamp could throw forth a pleasant perfume and a 
good and steady light and no smoke it would be a great 
desideratum. 

Can any one give instructions for making a cheap and 
substantial hammock, and oblige A FRIEND. 


Our Poung Folks. 


NETTIE’S PATIENTS. 


By Mrs. E. C. Greson. 











** / YOME then, dear; I'll just put on your cloak and 

cap, and carry you round in the halls, upstairs.” 
It was in a great hotel in New York. ‘It’s so bluster- 
ing, we'd better not go out to-day—don’t you think so? 
Hm? 

‘“*You might get more cold, you see. There; that’s 
a sweet little cap; how lovely you look in it, with your 
darling yellow curls and your blue eyes. Don’t you 
know you're just as beautiful as ever you can be, my 
precious own pet? H’m?” 

In response to all this loving talk the baby remained 
as indifferent as if it had been a piece of wood—which 
it wasn’t at all, though; but real French bisque, and 
as pretty as it is possible to imagine. 

**] take good care of you, too; don’t I, dearie?” 
cooed Nettie, mounting the stairs with her treasure in 
her arms. ‘‘There was a picture I saw yesterday 
where we went, at the Academy, about a girl that was 
looking through the wires in the park at the sea-lions, 
and she held her dolly by the feet, with its head hang- 
ing straight down; and the name of the picture was 
‘The Careless Mother!’ I wouldn’t treat you like 
that, not if I saw a hundred would I? 
H'm? 

** And now you may go to sleep if you want to. You 
didn’t rest very well last night, poor dear.” And Net- 
tie began a rocking sort of walk in the hall, humming 
a song for lullaby to the object of her cares, when 
suddenly a piercing, prolonged ‘‘ki-eye, ki-eye, ki-eye”’ 
was heard proceeding from the partly open door of 
one of the bed-rooms just before her, and a woman’s 
voice,. exclaiming, ‘‘ My sakes! who’s gwine to tetch 
yo’! Sh’d t’ink yo’ cud wait t’ll yo’s hurt, ’fo’ hollin’ 
like dat!” 

**Ki-eye, ki-eye, ki-eye,” 
doubled intensity. 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Nettie, her face in a distress 
of sympathy, and hardly knowing that she hurried in at 
the open door. ‘* What’s the matter?” 

“Jes what J’d like to know,” said the mulatto 
chamber-maid. Her dusting cloths in her hand, she 
was standing not far fiom a lounge with a look half 
afraid, half surprised, eyeing a small spaniel dog that 
was lying upon it among the folds of a traveling-rug. 
His whole body was trembling violently beneath it, 
though his pretty head and just the tip of a silky curly 
tail were al) of him that was visible. 

«Seems ’s ef he’ low’d I’se gwine to murder him,” 
she continued, ‘I no t’ought do’n’ no harm t’ d’ dog ! 


sea-lions ; 


resounded again, with re- 





‘ 


He’s ben a shakin’ dat way ebber sence I cum inter de 
room, watchin’ me all ’e time—nebber’s had ’s eyes 
off fur me a minit—an’ when I’se gwine dus’ de sofy— 
golly! yo’ h’ard dat ar’ screechin’ how he went awn!” 

‘* Does he always do so? Is heafraid of you?” asked 
Nettie, her look resting on the little fellow, full of com- 
passionate interest. 

‘“*Nebber seed him b’fo’ nor he me;” says Milly. 
‘*Dis yer ain’t my flo’. I nebber cum up heah ’fo’ to- 
day. D’ oder gal, she lef’ dis mawn’n.” 

‘*Perhaps she was cruel to him, and he thinks you 
may be, too.” 

‘“*Shouldn’t wondah; she’s a reg’lar—m’m!”’ 
claimed Milly expressively, shaking her head. ‘* Yellow 
gal, too. Well, no ways ’tain’t cause I’se a stranger 
he’s scart o’ me. You’se a stranger too, ’n see! yo’d 
tink he’s smilin’ at yo’!” 

True it was that by this time a subtle understanding 
had worked between the two little hearts—human and 
canine. When Nettie had first appeared at the door 
the dog had fixed upon her a look, its wild, helpless 
terror so distressful that her pity had unconsciously 
spoken aloud—‘' Poor doggie! Poor little doggie!” 
His cries had subsided instantly into a low quivering 
moan, while a piteous, almost loving appeal implored 
from his eyes, remaining fixed upon hers, that needed 
no words. She went gently to him, and began smooth- 
ing his silky head with inarticulate caress. 

There was no mistaking it. He trembled greatly 
still, but his eyes actually did seem to smile through 
their pain ashe looked up at her, and there was just 
the faintest motion of the wavy tip of tail appearing 
beyond the shawl. 

Nettie laid her doll on the lounge and sat down close 
before him on the carpet—an arrangement which 
seemed to complete his relief, for with a long sigh of 
satisfaction he nestled his delicate muzzle into her 
hand and lay still—his eyes yet looking up at hers. 
His trembling ceased. 

‘* Whose dog is he?” asked Nettie. 

‘*He’s de’ young gen’leman’s what hab dis room,” 
replied Milly, commencing to make up for lost time in 
her dusting; ‘‘ Mista Abbey, I b’leeve his name is. 
He’s a stooden’—goes to reci-recitationsh, dey say. He 
lefs de dog all wrapped up dis yer way when he goes 
out. He’s done hurt he leg or sumf’n.” 

‘The gentleman has?” says Nettie. 

‘““No; de dog. Dey say he’s fon’ ob him ’s dough 


ex- 


” 


he’s a chile. 

“The dog is?” asks Nettie, glancing roguishly at 
Milly. 

‘*Kee!” snickered Milly, busy at her work, ‘‘ guess 
you’s got some fun aboa’d. Wal, any ways, I wisht 
you'd ’stay heah’s long ’s I got to—begun t’inkin’ I’d 
got to lef? my work an’ go, fo’ yo’ cum een, de’ way de 
critter went awn. Dis chile don’ wan’ no mo’ dat ar 
ki-eyein roun’. No, no; fit to start de ha’r off y’r head.” 

“Well, I'll stay,” said Nettie, launghing—her head 
nestled close down by the side of the pretty spaniel’s— 
‘‘and I’ll come every time you have to be here when 
Mr. Abbey’s,out, if you’ll let me know.” 

‘“‘ T’ank e¢, missey. I’se be very glad.” And not a 
day failed in which the affectionate little four-footed 
invalid on the lounge had not to listen eagerly, hearing 
his friend’s approaching step, and greet her coming 
with longing loving look, his whole body quivering 
with joy. 

In a day or two after this the promenade along the 
hall was repeated. This time Nettie met a white- 
capped nurse girl slowly pushing before her a large 
baby-carriage in which reclined a child wan and 
wasted after some long illness. It almost seemed that 
those must be little dead hands lying so limp and 
lifeless on the blue afghan; and the languid, hollow 
eyes were weary and mournful, But when they rested 
upon Nettie a faint gleam of pleasure seemed to kindle 
within them, which grew almost to a smile as from 
hers they fell upon the beautiful face of her doll. 

“Do you want to see it?” asked Nettie sweetly, 
taking it to the side of the carriage, which the nurse . 
had stopped, standing still and looking on. ‘Shall I 
let it take a ride, lying down by you?” 

It was really a smile that answered her now, and the 
thin hands were weakly lifted but fell again. She laid 
the lifeless face with its lovely rounded outlines and 
soft, flesh-like bloom close to the living one so wan 
and death-like, and gently closed one of the attenuated 
hands over the doll’s kid fingers. A look almost of 
happiness came into the sick face as it faintly turned 
itself toward the doll’s. The nurse slowly moved the 
carriage on and Nettie walked beside it, till, at the cor- 
ner of the hall, a lady was advancing to meet them, 
young, pale, with a sad, anxious face. Her glance in- 
stantly understood. ‘*Oh! my dear!” she _ said, 
bending with a kiss to Nettie. ‘‘ Thank you so much!” 

‘* And, ma’am,” said the nurse, ‘‘ see the dear little 
soul; an’ her lookin’ just happy-like into the dollie’s 
face.”’ 


The mother saw; and looked “just happy like,” 











herself. ‘‘ Thank you, dear, so much,” she said. ‘‘It 
is really the first time she has seemed to notice any- 
thing. She’s been so very, very sick.” 

‘*She’s ly’n’ so quate,” asked the nurse, ‘‘ wouldn’t 
I draw her round a bit now? If miss would lave the 
dollie wid her awoile mebbe she’d be dhroppin off to 
slape.” 

‘Oh, I'll be very glad to; as long as you want it,” 
said Nettie, cordially. 

“Won't you come and sit with me, then, in my 
room?” the lady asked, taking the little girl’s hand with 
smiling invitation, and soon they were chatting as if 
old acquaintances. 

‘* Have you been in the house long?” asked Nettie’s 
new friend. ‘ I have never seen you here.” 

‘*No, ma‘am, only a week. We are traveling, and a 
lady friend of mamma’s with us; and mamma and she 
have so much to do while we stay in New York that 
they are out almost all the time.” 

‘*And do you never go with them?” 

‘Oh, yes; only not when they are shopping. 
in the way then. Other times I go.” 

** And are you all alone in the house when they are 
out?” 

‘*No, ma’am. Mattie is in mamma’s room. She is 
my nurse; I mean she was when I was little. She has 
always lived with us since; she goes out with me when 
I want to; but I like to stay at home. I’m never 
lonesome—and I have my beautiful new dollie and a 
lot of real nice new books.” 

‘You are fond of books, then; what are you read- 
ing now?” 

Nettie laughed. ‘ Oh, it’s such a nice story; I like 
it so much. It’s ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’—with the fun- 
niest pictures! Everything that everybody does and 
says and everything that happens init is as different 
from anything that could ever be in the world, but the 
book tells it as if it didn’t know it was strange at all. 
There’s arabbit that keeps hurrying in when you don’t 
expect him, and pulling out his watch and saying” 
The door was softly opened and the nurse appeared, 
erawing in her sleeping charge. There was only a 
little whispered talk after this, and soon Nettie left, 
her doll in her arms, with promises to come again 
another day. 

But her adventures were not finished. At the other 
end of the hall, as she approached the stairs, she 
heard what seemed to be groans, and, coming nearer, 
a tremulous aged voice in exclamations of pain, ‘ Oh, 
oh, oh, Freddie! naughty, naughty, boy! You've 
nearly killed poor grandma! oh, oh!” 

A baby voice stoutly called out in reply, in energetic 
accents, ‘‘Mine aylotar!” and then, to Nettie’s astonish- 
ment, the grandmother seemed to be laughing and 
crying together, in the strangest way, with broken 
exclamations, ‘“‘Oh, dear! so it was! You didn’t 
mean it; no, you didn’t, Freddie. Oh, dear! Go and 
pull the bell for grandma, dear; climb on the chair 
and pull the bell, Freddie, quick—oh, dear; oh, dear!” 

Nettie knocked, and opened the door, hastening to 
say, ‘“‘Shall I ring for you, ma’am? I heard you in 
the hall.” ; 

The old lady was sitting in a rocking-chair, bend- 
ing down, with her tremblivg hands round one of 
her ankles, her face pale and drawn with pain. A 
sturdy, healthy baby-boy stood by, holding over his 
arm a foot-stool. His handsome little head was thrown 
back, his cheeks were flushed and his eyes glowing 
with excitement of some sort, but his chest heaved, 
and his quivering lips were pressed hard together as 
if struggling to repress a sob. 

‘““Oh, thank you, dear,” the old lady said. “I 
wanted to call up one of the girls to help me with my 
foot. It’s dreadfully lame. I had fallen asleep in my 
chair and this little fellow—his mother has to go out 
sometimes and take the nurse with her—he pulled the 
stool out from under it and let it fall on the floor. 
It did seem as if it all but killed me.” 

‘* Mine aylo tar!’’ repeated Freddie with insistance, 
looking from his grandmother to Nettie; but his voice 
wavered, his eyes swam with tears, and he was evi- 
‘dently just ready to break down. 

The old Jady laughed again in the midst of her dis- 
tress. 

‘* What does he say?” asked Nettie. 

‘* Why, he says it’s his railroad car—the footstool; 
and he’s right; soit is. Come here, darling. You're 
not a naughty boy, dear. You didn’t know you were 
hurting grandma; and she ought to have something 
else under her feet besides your railroad car, There; 
let’s make it all up.”’ 

The sun straightway shone through the shower on 
the little fellow’s face. ‘‘ Baby,” he said, pointing 
with delighted eyes to the doll. 

**Do you want to sit down on the floor and let me 
put her in your lap?” asked Nettie. The words were 
hardly finished before down he plumped, his little hands 
and eager face reached up. And when the doll was 
laid on his lap he bent over it in absorbed content. 

‘* Now, ma’am, can’t I do something for you?” Nettie 
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asked. ‘‘Can’t I fasten your chair back and put the 
sofa-pillows under your foot? Or shall I ring for 
Milly?” 

But she didn’t need to ring for Milly, and showed 
herself fully equal to the occasion. Grandma was com- 
fortably settled in a very short time, with many praises 
for her little nurse’s helpful ways. ‘‘ I know how to 
do this,” Nettie had said. ‘‘ My grandpa has rheuma- 
tism too, and I’m in his room a great deal when I’m 
home; and I'd like to come up here any morning when 
you are alone, if you want me, and play with Freddie.” 
The time passed quickly away until the mother came 
home, when Nettie made one friend the more. Meanwhile 
Dollie had experienced frequent trips about the room 
in the ‘‘ aylo tar,’’ which, at will, was metamorphosed 
into a wagon, with Freddie for a fiery steed, curvetting 
and prancing, skillfully controlled by Nettie’s hands 
holding what he called his ‘‘ bile an yains.” 

‘“* Mattie, where’s Nettie?” her mother asked, one 
morning, about these times. ‘‘Up-stairs again? I 
wish you'd go and tell her she can come with us to-day 
if she likes. We're going sight-seeing.” 

‘* Well,” says Mattie, over her sewing, ‘‘ I'll go, but 
I guess there won't be much use init. I don’t believe 
there’s a sight in New York that'll get her out of the 
house—not in the mornings. She’s got too many 
patients to ’tend to,” she added with a dry smile. 

‘“Did you ever hear of such a thing, Nellie? How 
that child always manages to find something to take 
care of wherever she goes!” 

‘““ Yes,” says Mattie, ‘‘and she’s a-bringing up that 
doll o’ hern to be jus’ like her. They both on ’em to- 
gether do a sight 0’ good.” 

The ladies laughed. ‘‘So it seems. Mrs. Lee told 
me last night that she really believed Nettie and her 
doll had done as much for her sick child this last week 
as doctors and medicine.” 

‘Don’t doubt it,” said Mattie; ‘“‘and when ‘tain’t 
Mrs. Lee’s child, it’s little Freddie Olmstead; and when 
*tain’t him, it’s Mr. Abbey’s dog. She’s bound to be 
cossettin’ somethin’ or ’nuther all the while. She’s a 
darlin’, if ever there was one.”’ And Mattie was right. 








LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
By a MEMBER OF THE BAR. 
EXPATRIATION. 

ITHIN a few years past a question of law be- 
\ tween England and America which has iuter- 
ested a great multitude of persons besides lawyers has 
become settled in favor of the American side. The 
question is, whether a person has a right, if he chooses, 
to expatriate himself; to leave his native land forever 
and go to live in another, and there be free of all 
claims of the old country upon him. Can he do this 
of himself, or must he have the consent of his native 
country? From very early times Americans contended 
that every one had this right. It was natural that 
they should think so, for they desired to have their 
new territory settled by families coming from abroad. 
But Great Britain disputed it. That government 
wanted her native-born people to continue to pay taxes 
and serve as soldiers and sailors, and did not approve 
of their removing to this country and becoming Amer- 
icans without her leave. There was frequent trouble 
upon this subject at sea. A British ship of war would 
range alongside an American vessel, a British officer 
and boat’s crew would go on board the latter and order 
her captain to bring his sailors forward one by one. 
The captain often could not refuse, for he knew the 
ship of war could with her cannon sink his vessel. 
When the men were mustered the British officer would 
select such as he could determine to be Englishmen 
and order them to go with him. They would say they 
had become American citizens. He would answer that 
that made no difference; they were British subjects 
until the British government released them. Thus he 
would often get a fine addition to the crew of the ship 
of war. Questions of this sort were largely involved 
in what is known as the War of 1812. 

As America grew stronger the practice of taking 
Englishmen out of her ships was gradually discon- 
tinued; and the American government became more 
and more decided in protecting all persons who had 
come hither from abroad and become American citi- 
zens. At length, in 1868, Congress solemnly declared 
it should be the law that coming to this country to 
live permanently should be ‘‘a natural and inherent 
right of all people, indispensable to the enjoyment of 
the rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The government has also made treaties with Great 
Britain and with other foreign nations, saying that 
foreigners naturalized in this country shall be treated 
for all purposes by their native governments as citizens 
of the United States. And at last Parliament passed a 
law that any British subject voluntarily naturalized in 
a foreign State shall be considered no longer a British 
subject but an alien. This was done in 1870. 

It would seem very strange if our government, after 





striving for sixty or seventy years to get this principle 
established, and succeeding, should now begin to con- 
tend that people of another country—the Chinese, for 
example—have not the right, if they wish, to leave 
their native land and come hither to reside. 








THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
THE SCRATCHES ON THE ROCKS. 


XY TONES might be carried miles by rivers, or they 
might sail the seas borne along by icebergs. As 
a matter of fact, however, nearly all the stones from 
distant ledges we find in our fields were brought there 
by the Great Glacier. That such a glacier once cov- 
ered the northern part of the country is known by the 
marks left everywhere in its track. Its southern limit 
was about the latitude of New York City. In Ohio the 
ice, perhaps, did not extend quite as far south; but it 
left abundant marks in Southern Iowa. Almost any- 
where north of an irregular line joining these points 
the signs of glacial work can readily be found. Who 
will look for them in the fields right about home? 

Perhaps there is no more striking sign than the 
scratches on the rocks. Some rocks have been so eaten 
away and dissolved by wind, water and frost that they 
present very irregular surfaces, as sometimes an old 
clapboard becomes so rough by decay that no marks of 
the carpenter’s plane can be found on it. Other firmer 
rocks, or those that have been less exposed, still retain 
a polished surface, and show grooves and scratches as 
distinct as the similar marks on a board that has just 
left the carpenter’s bench. It was once thought these 
scratches were made by icebergs striking the bottom 
in shallow seas when the country was under water. 
That supposition might explain them in one place or 
a dozen places. But they are found all over the coun- 
try, and they have nearly the same direction at the 
northwest corner of Central Park as along Lake Cham- 
plain, or high up Mount Washington, or along the 
Massachusetts coast, or in the Missouri Valley. Ex- 
amine the recently uncovered rocks in your own neigh- 
borhood, and if you find these scratches on them set 
down your compass and see if the direction is not 
everywhere within a few degrees of north and south. 
They have been found to vary scarcely more than the 
magnetic needle itself varies. Icebergs could not have 
kept so constant a direction when they struck bottom: 
but a sheet of ice covering the whole country and 
slowly sliding southward as it melted away on that 
side would mark all parts alike. 

Such masses of ice are now sliding down the higher 
valleys of the Alps, pushing along embedded stones 
which scratch and plane the underlying rocks in the 
same manner. Such an ice sheet covers hundreds of 
miles of Greenland, pushing slowly out to sea and 
sending fleets of icebergs down to the Banks of New- 
foundland. Wherever you can find these scratches on 
the rocks you have a token that such an ice sheet once 
covered this country. With a little practice one can 
easily distinguish the glacial scratches from cracks. 
The scratches keep their direction right across cracks 
and cleavage, and cut through hard streaks in the rock 
at the same level as the softer parts. They are to be 
studied in the same way one would decide whether a 
mark on a board is a crack or was left by the planing 
knife. If you find any of these marks, remember that 
the same signs are to be found all over the Northern 
States, and they are the handwriting on the rock of 
one of the great processes by which the Creator has 
made the earth what it is to-day. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
A 8 I’ve told you before. when I take a journey I 
am always on the lookout forsome of you. If I 
see any boys and girls, or young men and maidens, 
rude and selfish I turn quickly away, sure they can be 
none of my young people. It is very queer that on 
cars and steamboats, and in boarding houses, selfish- 
ness and ill-breeding appear in people who among 
their associates are considered polite and kind. You 
will agree with me that there is something poor 
and shallow in good manners that are so easily for- 
gotten. The other day a friend and myself wanted to 
get quickly off a street car in order to get on another 
which was approaching. A lady occupied the door- 
way so completely that we were greatly inconvenienced 
in getting off, lost our car, were prevented from meet- 
ing an appointment and consequently much anuoyed. 
Had the lady thought she was known she would have 
done very differently. 

There are many things to try us when we travel in 
hot and dusty weather, but one very sure way to make 
ourselves comfortable is to be on the watch to make 
others so. That is not a very noble motive; for we 
ought to help others for the sake of the Master, not for 
our own sake. Last week I saw a beatiful motto hungin 
large evergreen letters where a great number of people 
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could see it. It is not a new one, but it may be a new 
rule for some of us who like to be waited on: 


Rot to be Ministered Unto, but to Minister. 


I should like to hang that in your rooms so that it 
might be an every-day reminder. 

SAN FRANCISCO, May 16, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am eleven years old and would like to become one of your 
nieces. I havea little sister six years old and a brother nine 
years old. I live near two cable rail-roads. Would you like 
to hear about some of my pets? 1 have two large black cats 
which run away if anybody goes near them, also a black and 
gray kitten which is very shy. I am going to the country on 
the first of June. 1 am going to a place called “ Kellogg.’’ We 
went there last summer, and had a very pleasanttime. We 
have nine or ten little fountains on the top of each house. I 
like to go to the country very much. My grandma has taken 
The Christian Union ever since it began, and I read it every 
week. It is very cold here in the morning but it gets 
pleasanter during the day. 


Yours affectionately, NELLIE 8, 


You must remember, my dear Nellie, that some of 
us who do not live as near the setting sun as you do 
are not so wise. What isa cable railroad? and how 
do you have fountains on the tops of houses? I am in 
a great hurry to hear, for it seems to me very queer. 
I've heard of hanging gardens, but I really think I 
have never heard of putting fountains up so high. We 
should have been very glad the last two or three weeks 
if we could have had a little more water. . Our grass is 
straw-color, and the roses, the cherries, the straw- 
berries, the pea-vines and many other things have been 
spoiled. 





THREE RIVERS, Mich., April 10, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I feel as if I am one of your nieces although I have never 
written to you, and every week when I have read the letters 
in the Desk I have wanted to write to you. 

One of my greatest perplexities is to know whether or not 
to read story-books. I have almost no time to read, but we 
have a good library, containing works of history, biography, 
poetry, and miscellaneous books, but only a little of fiction. 
I bave a great desire to read some of E. P. Roe’s and Mrs. A, 
D. T. Whitney’s books, but since I have read so little of his- 
tory or of standard works I feel as though I should not spend 
time on anything very light. Yet [ think I have got consid- 
erable good from reading some of Miss Alcott’s books, and 
often I cannot interest myself in books of more solid reading 
which at other times I could read with a great deal of pieas- 
ure. I feel that I hardly have the right to ask it, but if you 
haven't too many demands from the other nieces won't you 
write to me and give me your advice? 

I want to tell you of a sort of club to which I belong. Sey- 
eral of the boys and girls meet about one evening in a week 
at the house of a young lady here, and she reads to ua Prof. 
Conington’s translation of Virgil’s Aneid. We look up ques- 
tions of Greek mythology as we read, so it is instructive as 
well as entertaining. I enjoy it, especially as { am studyiog 
the 2neid in a Latin class. I am also studying English Liter- 
ature, and just now the class is reading Shakespeare's *‘ Julius 
Ceesar.” It ig the first that I ever read of Shakespeare's 
works, and I like it so weil that I’m anxious to read more. I 
wish that I had plenty of time to read; not that I would read 
stories entirely, by any means, but 1 would hke to read them 
oftener than I do. 

Your new niece, MARY E. P. 


P. S.—I forgot to say that I will be fifteen this summer. 


I think you are doing very well with your reading, 
and if you occasionally want to read a good story-book 
I would do it. Be careful that it does not destroy your 
enjoyment of solid books; limit yourself as to quality 
and quantity ; watch yourself, and see if the story rests 
you and re-creates you so that you go fresher to your 
work. If you find your mind intoxicated, wanting 
more, and are mentally restless and uneasy, keep away 
from stories. This question of reading is a very im- 
portant one, and I am glad to find so many of my young 
folks thoughtful about it. 


Troy, N. Y., Jan., 1830. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I read some reading that is not fiction half an hour every 
day. I am now reading United States history; besides that I 
am reading “ Scottish Chiefs” and all the stories I find in our 
weekly papers; but I do not bave very much time, however, 
to read, as I am in school from nine till three. 

From your little niece, Katie C. D. 

Don’t, dear Katie, read too many newspaper stories. 
I am glad you read history. Read slowly and careful- 
ly, and then talk about what you read with your family 
and your mates. 





SMYRNA, Del., April 29, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I have been wanting to write to you for a long time. I 
thank you for that pretty card you sent me. I love to read 
the letters from the cousins very much. I have had some 
very pleasant boat-rides lately and wish you could have been 
along. I think I will try and get a collection of stamps. I 
take the “ Youth’s Companion” and like it ever so much, 
only it has no little corner for letters. I have a pet dog 
named Saficho who likes to try to catch his tail. This morn- 
ing he lay on his back and first turned one way and then the 
other and nearly got it. Pepes is spelt in the dictionary 
Peeps and Pips, the cry of a young chicken and also a chicken 
just hatched. From your new niece, May M. 


Thank you for remembering me when you enjoy 
your boating. Do you have any pond-lilies where you 
row? Ifyou collect stamps be careful to study about 
the countries they come from. Tell Sancho about 
Judge Puck Buttons. 





INDIANTOWN, April 2, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I received your card, and thank you very much; it was 
very nice ; mother says the words area lesson in themselves. 

We have had great gales of wind and snow. One of those 
days | was crossing the suspension bridge over the St. John 
falis. The bridge shook so much I was afraid. 

We have had a practice in our church for Ascension Day, 
when, in the evening, we will hold service for all the Episco- 
pal Sunday-schools in the city and Indiantown, the children 
doing all the singing. Your loving niece. Bessie E. 


I thought of you andall your happy voiceson Ascen- 
sion Day, and, I hope, dear, you had a good time. 
Did it make you think of the dear Saviour who is 
yours and wants your love? Sometimes very sacred 
words are supg without any thought of what they 
mean. You know the Collect asks that ‘‘we may also 
in heart and mind thither ascend,” and we need to 
pray that prayer every day. 


Capiz, Ohio, April 15, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have read all the lettersto you in The Christian Union, 
but I have seen none from Cadiz, so I thought I would write 
you one. I am a little girl twelve yearsold. My papaisa 
Methodist minister. I have two sisters, Lucy and Mame, and 
no brothers. 

Cadiz is a very pretty place. Have you ever been here? I 
have a great many nice books; and, oh, you don’t know 
how I do love to read. I have read all of Miss Alcott’s 
works, acd some of Dickens's, and Mrs. Stowe’s *“ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,”’ and “Dred.’””’ We have all been reading 
Higginsoo’s “ Young Folks’ History of the United States.” 
The way we read it, papa would read a chapter one even- 
ing, mamma a chapter the next evening, and the next 
evening Susie, Mame and I read a chapter about. When 
we were reading about * Miles Standish,” the great warrior, 
we read with it Longfellow’s “ Miles Standish’s Courtship.” 
And when we read about Acadie, we read with it “* Evange- 
line.” We take a great many papers; but we all like The 
Christian Union the best of all. Igo to school, and like my 
teacher very much. Her name is Miss Webster. Mame is 
writing to youtoo. I do wish you would print our letters, as 
I want to surprise papa. He does not know that we are writ- 
ing to you. My little sister Lute just now asked me if Aunt 
Patience wouldn’t paint our letters when she got them. But 
now, dear Aunt Patience, I must close. 

Your loving niece, ALICE E. B. 

P.S.—I take the ‘St. Nicholas” every month, and we all 
think there is no children’s magazine equal to it. 





Capiz, Obio, April 26. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My papa takes The Christian Union, and I read it every 
week and like iteverso much. I wasten years old last Janu 
ary. Iloveto read books. I have some nice booksof my 
own—" Dr. Papa,” for one, by Sophy May. It is very funny. 
And “ Aunt Sophy’s Boys and Girls,’’ that was sent to me last 
Christmas. It is real nice—about alittle girl that bad grown- 
up sisters and brothers that were married, and all their chil- 
dren called her Aunt Sophy for fun. Its author is Mrs. D. P. 
Sanford. I have “A Sunday Evening Hour,” by her, too. I 
must stop now. I have written too long a letter already, so I 
remain your niece, Mary V. B. 

I have never been in Cadiz, but I should like to go 
there now just to join your reading circle. That is a 
very good plan you have, and I wish it might be adopted 
in some other homes. I am sure you three girls must 
enjoy each other. 





NEW BRIGHTON, Pa., January, 1880, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I thought some of your nephews and nieces wight like to 
hear about this part of the country. It is a nice place to live. 
There is a large river called the Beaver which empties into 
the Ohio, two miles below. Our town bas five thousand in- 
habitants. I sometimes ride with my pato the oil-wells at 
Smith’s Ferry, where he goes every day. Our country pro- 
duces 300 barrels per day. I forgot to say we havea horse 
and buggy, which makes enough amusement for me; although 
I wish | bad a bicycle. I want to be your nephew, 

FRANK G. 


Write me soon—won’t you, Frank ?—and tell me if any 
of the great fires have come near enough to hurt you. 
I hope not. 


OxFORD Deport, Jan., 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I want to tell you how much I like your writing desk. 

Mamma takes The Christian Union and I think I enjoy 
reading it as well as she does. I am twelve years old, yet 
have never been able to go to school, so 1 study at home and 
recite to mamma. 

I have just finished reading ‘“‘Through the Dark Conti- 
nent,”’ by Henry M. Stanley, and think it very interesting. 

Tam your loving niece, Gusstiz H. W. 

What books have you read since ‘‘ The Dark Conti- 
nent”? It is much harder to study at home, without 
the stimulus of companions and the constant help of a 
teacher, but if you are determined and patient you 
will gain the mental strength which is, after all, the 
great thing to get at school. If you can discipline 
yourself you may be a grand scholar. 





NICOLLET, Minn., April 5, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I have never written to you before. I live in the country. 
It is very warm out-doorsto-day. My aunt’s folks live about 
a quarter of a mile from where I live. They kave not any 
children. I am twelve years old; I have one sister and one 
brother. My sister went away to school this winter and got 
home Saturday night, and I was very giad to see her. My 
cousin is here to-day. Iam reading “William the Conqueror.” 
I will close: 80, good by. LESLIE O. W. 


I’m sorry for your aunt. When you go there you 
must be so loving and useful that she will want you 





all the time. If I had no children I should be wanting 
some of my nieces and nephews aj! the time. 


JOLIET, March 24th, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I thank you very much for the nice letter and the pretty 
card you were so kind as to sendme. It was quite a surprise, 
I assure you, for I did not expect you would write to me when 
you must bave so many others to write to; and don’t think 
I have been negligent io not writing sooner, for I have writ- 
ten several letters to you and destroyed them, as I thought 
they were not nice enough to send; but ma says | must 
not wait any longer. I am attending school and study Robin- 
son’s higher arithmetic, geography, grammar and spelling. I 
ain very fond of reading, and have read a good many of the 
books spoken of by sour nieces andnephews. We have been 
taking the * Youth’s Companion,” which, I think, isan excel- 
lent paper for either uld or young folks to read. I was pre- 
sented a short time ago with Dickens’s “ Child's History of 
England,” and reud it nearly half through when I became 
so disgusted and horrified with its tale of blood, murder, and 
robberies, that I have put it out of sight. L don’t think it is 
fit for children to read, at least till they get over being 
chicken-hearted. Besides attending school this season, I have 
been taking lessons in housework. Mamma sent her girl 
away in the beginning of winter, thinking that, with the help 
of myself and sister, who is younger than I, she ought to be 
able to manage the housework, und we bave done beautifully. 
I have learned so many useful things, and feel much more 
healthy and happy tban when the girl bad to do everything 
for us. And now we are busy piecing a quilt. So many pieces 
of calico belonging to our dresses that we have had since we 
were tots had accumulated in mamma's boxes and drawers 
that she thought it was time to have them disposed of. So 
she cut and shaped them into squares and half squares, and 
when it is done it wiil look like a rainbow, I think, it has so 
many colors. When itis put together we are to have a real 
old-fashioned quilting party, inviting old and young; and, 
dear Aunt Patience, if you lived anywhere near the neighbor- 
hood you might expect to be one of the first invited, and sit 
in the most honored place at the tea-table. We live a short 
distance from the city, almost in the country, and I am anx- 
iously watching for every sign of spring. The birds have all 
come and the grassis getting green by the roadside. The 
month of March has been a wild, stormy month with us 80 
far. And now I suppose my letter is long enough, but I can- 
not close without telling you about my dear grandpa, who is 
over seventy years old,and bas had the spinal disease for 
the past thirty-five years, and he is almost constantly confined 
to the house; yet he says he is the bappiest man in the world. 
He never looks gloomy and blue, as other folks do sometimes. 
He bas taken The Christian Union for a good many years— 
maybe that has something to do withit. Well, if you are 
pleased with this letter I will write you again. Good by. 
Your loving niece, KATIE K. 


This is a good letter to close with this week. The 
housework plan is a good one, and I’m sure you’ll never 
be sorry for the work you’ve done. That quilting will 
be fun, I am sure, and if you had only told me what 
State you live in there is no knowing but what I might 
have come. Make that dear grandfather just as happy 
as youcan. Affectionately, 


AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA, 

My whole, of 57 letters, was a famous expedition and its 
leader, 

2, 18, 20, 51, 25, 43, 4, 27 was a famous hero. 

44, 24, 6, 35, 46,52 was changed into a tree. 

8, 28, 19, 57, 32 was goddess of the chase. 

53, 25, 23, 36 was the patroness of marriage. 

21, 42, 38, 41, 22, 29, 3, 30 were hideous monsters. 

16, 20, 11, 38, 56, 13 was the son of Neptune. 

7, 48, 12, 33, 54 was goddess of flowers. 

17, 50, 34, 24, 1, 49 was mistress of witchcraft. 

10, 39, 7, 15, 25, 20, 9, 49, 55 were deities who punished the 
crimes of mankind. 

87, 14, 33, 23, 54, 5 was a Roman goddess, special patroness of 
corn. 

31, 25, 26, 45, 20,6, 18 was one of the muses. 


M. B. H., Ne. 2. 
HIDDEN RIVERS. 


We caught a mouse last night. 
Go away, or Angelina will scold. 
Jerome, use that pen carefully. 


When I read I generaily knitaiso, W.T. M. 


CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS HIDDEN IN WORDS. 


A letter that should be paid, A transmuted letter, 

A spacious letter, A selected letter, 

A sound letter, A summoned letter 

A letter that was furious, A letter computed 

A draped letter, A letter opposed, 

An obscure letter, A letter takes exercise, 

A distant letter, A letter cuts. 

A transmitted letter A letter expressed choice, 


FRANK May 
QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC. 


Composed of five words of four letters each: 1. Imprisoned 
2. Toassert. 3. Aleap. 4. Acityin Northern Africa. 5. A 
condiment. Read dewnward: a Spanish seaport; a city in 
Portugal ;.a small kingdom of Asia; a river in England. 

De FoRREstT. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY W. 
Crose-word Enigma.—Constantinople. 
Enigma.—Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown 


Reversed Rhomboid.— HOLMES 
NERETID 
LESs BO 8 
MARTEN 
CARVED 


WoRK ED 
Beheaded Rhymee—Jill-ill, hair-air, pout-out, flout-lout-out praid- 
raid, pate-ate, chair-hair-air, glass-lass, hair-air 

Historical Enigmn.— 

The riddle of the world is understood 

Only by him who feels that God-is good. 

(From Whittier’s 

Answers received from John 8, Tuthill 


In Quest. 
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Jusurance and Financial, 








—The aggregate of stock transactions at 
the Exchange last week was small com- 
pared with other weeks, and the course of 
the market was comparatively uneventful, 
a decline in values during the earlier part 
being followed by a marked recovery 
toward its end. The principal advance was 
in Rock Island stock, which moved up nine 
per cent., from 189 to 198, upon the an- 
nouncement that the stockholders had 
ratified the capitalization scheme. In com- 
parison with the prices of last Fall stocks 
are now low, and it will not be unlikely if 
we see another ‘‘ bull” movement during 
the coming months, especially since the 
transportation of crops over the Western 
railroads promises to be extraordinarily 
large. 

—The following is the full text of the new 
law, signed by Governor Cornell, and desig- 
nated chapter 434, entitled ‘‘ An act to pro- 
vide for the taxation of life insurance 
companies ” 

SEcTION 1. Every life insurance company 
incorporated under the laws of this State 
shall annually, on or before the first day cf 
February, pay to the Treasurer of the State, 
as a tax on its corporate franchise or busi- 
ness in this State, a sum equal to one per 
cent. upon the gross amount of premiums, 
interest, and other income, exclusive of 
rents, received by such company during the 
year ending the preceding 31st day of De- 
cember, from persons residing in this State 
or investments represented by or based upon 
property situated in this State. 

Sec. 2. Every such insurance company 
shall annually, on or before the first day of 
February, make a return to the Treasurer 
and Controller of the State, signed and 
sworn to by the President and Secretary, 
giving the total amount of premiums, 
interest, and other income, exclusive of 
rents, received by such company during the 
year ending the 3lst day of December pre- 
ceding, from persons residing in this State, 
or investments represented by or based upon 
property situated in this State. 

Sec. 3. If any officer of any life insurance 
company, required by the preceding section 
to make and execute a return, shall refuse 
or willfully neglect to make or execute the 
same, such officer shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and any such officer who shall in 
such return make a willfully false state- 
ment shall be subject to the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury. All taxes imposed when 
due by such company, under this act, may 
be collected by action brought in the Su- 
preme Court, in the name of the people of 
the State, by the Attorney-General, at the 
instance of the Controller, and in such ac- 
tion the court may issue an injunction re- 
straining the further prosecution of the 
business of the company named therein until 
such tax due and unpaid, together with 
interest and the costs of the action, are 
paid, and until the return required by this 
act is made. 

Sec. 4. The lands and real estate of life 
insurance companies shall continue to be 
assessed and taxed where situated for State, 
city, town, county, village, school or other 
local purposes, but the personal property of 
said companies and shares of stock therein 
shall hereinafter be exempt from assess- 
ment or taxation except as in this act pre- 
scribed. 

Szc. 5. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 

—An abstract of life insurance returns in 
Canada for the year 1879, just distributed, 
shows the number of Canadian companies 
doing business in Cavada to be 7; number 
of British companies, 18; number of Ameri- 
can companies, 11. The number of policies 
which the Canadian companies had in force 
was 21,656; number of policies in British 
companies, 8,865; number of policies in 
American companies, 20,263. The Canada 
Life does the largest business, having 11,387 
policies in force, the amount at risk being 
$81,945,715. The Confederation Life stands 
next on the list of Canadian companies with 
4,105 policies, and the Sun third, with 2,262 
policies. The Standard has the greatest 
number of policies of any of the British 
companies, viz., 2,652. Of the American 
companies the Aitna stands first, with 7,753 
policies and $9,289,325 at risk. It stands 
next to the Canada Life as doing the largest 
business in the Dominion. The Equitable 
has 2,212 policies; Phenix of Hartford, 
2,712, and Travelers, 2,203. 

—The decline in iron which has been going | wilt 
on for several months has brought about the 





failure of two of the largest iron dealers in 


the city, that of Herman Leabaiae occur- 
ring on Thursday and that of Charles W. 
Scofield on Friday of last week. The fall it- 
self was not unaccountable, in view of the 
large over-production and manufacture of 
last Fall added to an extensive importation 
of the metal to satisfy immediate demands. 
Mr. Lissberger, who has carried on a large 
importing business mainl y in scrap and rail- 
road iron, for a number of years, bought 
largely in England during the high prices. 
Though he was secured at the time by con- 
tracts, these have since been broken, upon 
one pretext or another, and he is left with 
the iron on his bands and between two or 
three millions of liabilities, chiefly held by 
bankers who have advanced him credit. 
Mr. Scofield’s case is not dissimilar and the 
indebtedness is upon an almost equally large 
scale. In the event of a more favorable 
market, both parties would no doubt be able 
to satisfy their creditors in full; and the 
only significance in the affair is the illustra- 
tion which it affords of the operation of the 
law of supply and demand. 


—An automatic fire extinguisher is ex- 
bibiting at the West, tests of which are pro- 
nounced quite successful. The inventor 
claims to provide for putting out a fire as 
soon as it starts by means of a supply valve 
to the water works located in the basement, 
to which is attached a weighted lever, the 
valve being held in its closed position by a 
wire, which is carried through the different 
rooms, and secured near the ceiling or roof, 
the wire being provided with fusible connec- 
tions in the various rooms and parts of the 
house, which will be melted by an increased 
temperature caused by fire, and thus re- 
lease the weight, which, descending, opens 
the valve and causes a flow of water tr rough 
the pipes. Nozzles are opened by the same 
means, which is simply heat of 115 degrees, 
and the water is scattered over an area of 
about ten feet. In other words, the ma- 
chine puts the fire out in any room where a 
nozzle is located, and at the same time turns 
on a general fire alarm. 

—The London “Times” of April 30th 
chronicles the first introduction in London 





of the street fire-alarm system, which for 
years has been so common among us. John | | 
Bull dies hard and struggles loug when it | 
comes to adopting anything new, however | 
useful or convenient. After giving a brief | 

description of the fire alarm and its work- | 


ings the Thunderer is kind enough to admit 


that it is an improvement upon the old fogy 
system, thusly: ‘‘ This excellent arrange- 
ment will obviate the necessity of running 
off to the station, and, what is of the ut 
most importance in cases of fire, enables the 

firemen to bave their engines at the place 
indicated almost immediately after the dis- 
covery of the fire.” 

—The new American Mining Exchange 
was formally opened on June Ist at its head- 
quarters, No. 63 Broadway, with appropriate | 
remarks from the President, Hon. Milton 8. 
Lathan, and others, and a banquet for the 
members and guests of the occasion. Owing 
prohably to the absence of some of the 
largest operators at the Chicago Convention, 
the transactions during the week were small, 
the quotations differing but slightly from 
those of the old Exchange. A ‘“boom,”’ 
however, is predicted fur the summer, which 
is the harvest season for mining, and 
enough business in stock speculation to 
satisfy both boards. 

"—The report of Superintendent Cherri- 
man shows conclusively that no money was 
made last year by the fire insurance com- 
panies as a body on the business done in 
Canada. The returns are defective as re- 
gards two local companies; but as reported 
the figures are these: Total fire premiums 
received, $3,246,035; losses incurred, $2,186,- 
007—a loss ratio of about 70 per cent. As 
the expenses were more than 30 per cent. of 
the premium receipts, the fact that the 
business paid no profit is obvious. It is to 
be noted that the loss ratio was about the 
same for Canadian, British and American 
companies. 

—The oldest policy in the world was re- 
cently paid in England. It was taken out 
in December, 1795, for £1,000 upon a life 
then aged 13, at an annual premium of £18 
6s. The amount paid by the Company was 
£7,905, or nearly eight times the sum in- 
sured. The aggregate premium payments 
amounted to only about £1,483; but the in- 
terest and compound interest swelled the 
aggregate to the above sum. 
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FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
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BANKING & FINANCIAL. 


2” AS A GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT 


WE OFFER THK 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New York, Woodhaven and Rockaway 
Railroad Co, 
Interest 7 per cent. per annum. 


Payable Jan. l and July 1, in New York City 
Principal due in 1909. 








$1,000,000 


Of which amount less than one-half remain ansold 


Total amount of issue, 


This road will be completed by Jure 
1, and will control the entire railroad 
| travel from New York to Rockaway 
Beach, where the finest sea-side resort 
in the world is then to be opened to the 
public. 

The running time from New York to 
Rockaway will be but 25 minutes, and 
the road and its appointments are of 
the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars 


} and information at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


0.5 Nassau Street, New York. 


WM B- HATCH AO 
BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission peels a and 
Stock 





| all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. 


Exchange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances, 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location ot Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000, Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 

OF ERS: 

President, GEO, D ROBERTS. 

Vice-Pre 5 at, STEPHEN re WHITE. 
Secretary, D. VERDENA 
Treasurer, J AME 8D. SMITH, 

General Manager, W. S. KEYES. 

Financial Agent, WALDEMAR ARENS. 
Bankers, FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
TRUSTEES: 

William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Roberts, Levi Z. Leiter, 
Richard C. McCormick, Jonas H. French, Luther 
R. Marsh, Stephen V. White, George R. 

Robinson, James D. ates 
56 BOREEL BUILD 





Principal Office Rooms San 


ING, No. 115 Broadway, New Y ork. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31at December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist January, 1879, to 
8ist December, 1879............ . 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879. . . 


$3,699,066 58 
1,671 981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, | 371 048 49 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 81st December, 1879, 

Losses paid during the 
same peri $1,524,331 04 

Returns of Pre- - — - 
miums and 
Expenses... - $840,786 7 ved 


The Company has the foll the following Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks .. 

— secured by Stocks, and other- 

. 1,307,900 00 

Real Estate and = ‘due the 
Company, estimated ai , 

Premium Notes & Bills A oe 

Cash in Bank... o40de : 


3,875,101 26 


$8,875,558 00 


500,000 00 
522,826 35 
231,455 16 
Total Amount of Assets $12, 437, iad 51 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their = representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cersificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof. or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third ot Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 8ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y.s 
saeiiipaidins 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epxunp W. Cor igs, 
Joun ELLiott, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GreorGe W. LANE, 
Rospert L. Stuart, 
James G,. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. Levericu, 
WiLtuuaM Bryce, 
Witiiam H. Foaa, 
Peter V. Kina, 

THos. B. CoppINGTON, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 

Witiiam DEGROOT, 


J. D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
Lewis Const 
USSELL, 


W. BurRNuHAM, 


Ws. Sturais, 
ApoLPH LEMOYNE, 
BensamiIn H. FIELp, 
Josian O. Low, 
Wituiiam E. Dopae, 
Royal PHE 
Tuomas F, Younes, 
C. A. Hanp, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, 
Witiiam H. WEBB, Henry COLipys, 
CuarLes P, BurpETT, Joumn L. RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vic 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


1.N. PHELPS, 
JAMES STOKES. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
¥. P.OLCOTT, 





BANKERS, 
45 WALL ST., N. Y. 
ISSUE 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

Buy and 8ell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York, 
Insures against loss by Fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve for re-insurance of outstand- 
$1,132,518 32 
Rese pve sepepoeatin ali other claims 
and uadivided profits. 
Capital paid in in Cash 1,000,000 Ou 
Unallotted Surplus (reserved for con- 
tingencies) 65,000 00 
Net Surplus........ re 040,819 28 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1880. ..03.478.188 76 
This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
GEO, T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PRCK, Sec’y. 


1850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Assets Jan 1, 1880 we 049,156 00 
Surplus overall yy vel a ae ee 849 660 00 
Amount o: Insurance in Fo: 8 3330.0 00 
Ratio of Assets, $122 to each “$i00 of liabilities. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating policies issued (at low rates) 
iving low unvarying cost of insurance and buying 
nsurance—not dividends. 

YORK. 


OF NEW 

Agents wanted. ~ eee oer. President. 
. Wempte, Vice-Pre J.L. Hauser, Sec, 
Waarss, 


: B. Stokes, 





Cc. 
a Ass’t Sec’s, 
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GREATEST INVENTION! 


Since the introduction of Sewing Machines. 


Fully tested in every particular, and pronounced to be 


The Perfection of Sewing Mechanism! 


Fig, 1. —-Machine-Head of “Automatic.” 
‘‘ Threading up.” 


a 





Easiest Running Sewing Machine ever made | 


ABSOLUTELY SILENT! 


Excels all in Make, Style and Finish! 


Used in all Manufactures requiring greatest Elas- 
ticity and Security of Stitch. 


= _ we 


By many it has been heretofore considered —— to produce perfect and durable work by a machine 
sewing from a single spool. The cheap inventions in the market have also tended to create a strong prejudice. After 
years of experimenting, 


TH “AUTOMATIC,” OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHING 


was produced, overcoming all the difficulties, and thereby taking its place at the head of all inventions for Sewing, as 


The Most Practical and Valuable in the World! 


In its Mechanical construction entirely new principles are applied, by which more beautiful and durable work 
is produced from a single spool than can be obtained by a combination of two threads, thus avoiding the use of 
shuttle or bobbin and much complicated machinery. 


For Family Work absolutely Unapproachable ! 
While Garments may be altered and seams removed without injury to the fabric, 


ALL ACCIDENTAL RIPPINC IS ENTIRELY AVOIDED. 
Fig. 2.—Cloth Plate. 


Showing manner of obtaining correct stitch, 


Shoes, —or tate years, this machine has been almost universally employed . 


<A 





= 

























| , ol jute 
for the closing and seaming up of Shoes, making stronger fivis}o 
, . = ~ ~ 
seams with cotton than any other machine can make = = =iule= 
‘ ‘ S oOlazain 
with silk. F 20 eke 
3828 = 321 
Umbrellas & Parasglg—invariably made onthis machine. These goods 3 29-8 ~ 3 = 18 
«= & 60.4 —2 
get specially rough usage and sudden strains. 8 Set be 38 
. dine ~ 90 000-1 — 2 
Straw Goods, This machine within the last two years has almost a 6-3 
; : ‘ 3 Ls 0... 30 
monopolized the making of all kinds of hats for men, & CS 
° 
A 


women and children. The braid may be torn, but the 








seam never rips. 
Regulator. 


White Goods. Very largely and most perfectly made on this machine, ache 
~Aandle of Sit 


Though the price is higher than any other Sewing Machine, it is by far the Cheapest 
when Quality and Merit are considered. 


No Lady Careful of Health can afford to Use any Other. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION.—The term, “ Automatic,’ or ‘ No Tension’? was never used in connection with Sewing 


Machines until we placed this machine on the market. The popular favor instantly awarded to it caused other com- 
panies to claim similar features for their old patents. 





*," In replying to this advertisement please quote its number (No. 1000). This will accommodate us, and will be of some benefit to you. It will be 
to your interest to deal directly with the Company, and we shall be happy to arrange for you to have a full and free trial of the Machine in your own home. 


riverwmmesovoon WILCOX & GIBBS Sewing Machine Go.,608 Broadway, W. ¥. 
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Farm and Garden. 


A WORD ABOUT MY LAWN AND 
GARDEN. 
By SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 


7 FIND a little world of work and 

- pleasure in my lawn and garden; but 
perhaps [ should define what I mean by 
the expressions “lawn” and “ garden.” 
Both words need defining in my case 
especially, because they describe aspace 
not more, altogether, than seventy-five 
by one hundred feet. The word lawn 
suggests a long expanse of sloping turf, 
some grand old shade trees and winding 
drives. True, I have been, in a sense, 
ambitious in this direction myself, and 
have even done something in the way 
of the picturesque, only the details of 
my design are miniature. I have sloping 
turf, dwarf elms, dwarf maples and 
dwarf spruces instead of the ordinary 
lawn trees of like names, and winding 
footpaths instead of carriage drives. It 
is a humble house-lot, it must be coa- 
fessed, but itis wonderful what such a 
space can be made to contain, for there 
may be seen here every summer, besides 
the features already mentioned, the 
most remarkable peas and asparagus of 
the country; at least I think so, and am 
I nota judge of my own things? Then 
there are strawberries and blackberries 
as large as birds’ eggs, although, of 
course, the size of these several planta- 
tions is again limited. Doubtless many 
would despise such a country seat, for 
in America our ideas of space are some- 
what grand. We hardly deign to exer- 
cise our genius on anything small in 
design or extent, and, on that veny ac- 
count, perhaps, bome grounds are neg- 
lected, or ornamented simply by a shrub 
or two, one or more immense trees, and 
unsatisfactory looking grass. Americans 
are a wide-awake, go-ahead people, but 
as arule they have too little regard for 
gepuine culture in anything. Native 
genius and push, in their opinion, will 
carry through any enterprise. Given a 
tree and tolerable soil, and after the 
planting is once done by a common 
workman, they think it very curious if 
the most perfect development of leaf, 
flower and grass is not attained in the 
space of one year. Of that careful, 
loving maintenance of perfect culture, 
continued Gay by day during the grow- 
ing season, which 1s common in many 
parts of Europe and Asia, we have no 
conception. Take, for instance, the use 
of fertilizers. How many fine lawns 
suffer for want of that regular applica- 
tion of manure, year after year, which 
is so essential to their beauty! Weenvy 
England her lawns, and lament our ina- 
bility to have a like perfection of green 
sward, when we know nothing at all of 
what we might do with our lawns if we 
really exerted ourselves. Said an Amer- 
ican lady to anold workman digging up 
dandelions while she stood admiring 
one of those wonderful bits of turf at 
Oxford, ‘How do you get such lovely 
grass? Oh! if we could only have such 
turf in our country.” ‘* Why, you see, 
ma’am,” replies the old man, ‘‘ we weeds 
aud we cuts, and we weeds and we cuts, 
eight hundred years; that’s how we 
does it.””, And he might have said ma- 
nures, too. Literally, we don’t know 
what we can do in this country in the 
way of lawn-planting until we settle 
down to study intelligently and persist- 
ently the conditions peculiar to our soil 
and climate. As it is now, ignorant 
workmen have it pretty much their own 
way in our dooryards and lawns. 

The patch of small fruits at the back 
of the house fares generally better than 
the lawn. Manure is here considered 
more or less necessary, and, by the way, 
it is difficult to use fertilizers too 
freely even here, especially on straw- 
berries. Pruning, an unknown art 
ou the lawn, is often partially under- 
stood in the fruit garden. People have, 
in many cases, learned that it is a good 
thing to cut out the old canes from the 
blackberry and raspberry bushes, 
and that strawberries should not be 
allowed to bear many runners if large 
fruit be desired. Indeed, a great many 
fine strawberries have been grown, and 
a fair quality of excellent blackberries, 
currants and raspberries. Gooseberries, 
with the exception of one ortwo vari- 
eties of small size, do not thrive here. 
But the pruning and culture that fol- 








low day by day the growth of the 
plant, restraining here and developing 
there, are little practiced in American 
gardens. 

Success with vegetables is more com- 
mon, and yet here timely attention and 
skill are very often wanting. Muny an 
amateur gardener will tell you that his 
potatoes and peas cost him fabulous 
sums. : 

Feeling, therefore, that all features of 
the lawn and garden, thus defined, 
whether developed on a lot fifty feet by 
one hundred feet or on one of fifty 
acres, become interesting to a great 
many people, I propose to give various 
observations and experiences of my 
own. Books are very useful in their 
way, but there is nothing like a bit of 
real out-of-door life, actual experience 
of unforeseen, or, at most, partially 
foreseen conditions, to sharpen up one’s 
wits for gardening. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes a 
delicious drink with water and sugar only, 
and is superior to lime juice or lemous for 
making “ lemonade” or alcoholic drinks. 





DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets., N. Y. 


EXTRAORDINARY 


PURCHASES, 


ALSO 


Clearing-Out Sale. 














FINE PARASOLS—WERE $4; NOW ONLY $10 
EIGHT-DOLLAR PARASOLS REDUCED TO $4.25. 
RED PARAGON SUN UMBRELLAS, 

BAMBOO HANDLES, REDUCED TO § t $2, 1 5 
LOT OF ALL-SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, 26-inch, at 


$2.50. 
MIXED TWILLED, 22 and 24 inch, We. and 65e 
JAPANESE PARASOLS, l5c., 25c. and 30c.; halt 
price. 


= ~ ~ To a he ot 
FANS, FANS, FANS, 
FROM AUCTION. 
1,500 FANS, JAPANESE, STRAW, etc., 5c 
up 
LINEN, SATIN, AND SILK FANS, 
LESS THAN HALF COST IMPOR TATION 


MILLINERY SILKS. 
LOT OF TWO DOLLAR BROt ADED ) ‘$1 25 


SILKS, IN SOLID AND COMBINED 
per yard. 


Millinery Satins 


, We 


, 10e., 13e., 


Be 
city 


, and 75c. per yard. Below any House in the 


0,000 CARTONS NEW RIBBONS 
AT 13e. 

VELVET-STRIPED GRENADINES, BLACK 
COLORS, at 75c., %e., and $1 per yard; 
SOLD AT $1.50 and $2. 


LOOK AT 


DRESS SILKS. 


AT 55c., 75c., $1 UP. 


EXAMINE LOT 


AND 
HAVE BEEN 





BROCADED AND DAMASSES, 75c., WORTH $1.25. 





SUPERIOR BLACK SATINS 
FOR SKIRTS AT 59e¢ 
AT 95 AND 98c., 
BLACK DRESS SILKS: 
WORTH $1.25. 
NEW PURCHASE OF PLUMES) 20c. TO $15 


AND TIPS, OLD GOLD AN 
ALL OTHER COLORS. 5 THE BUNCH. 


60 CARTONS FRENCH FLOWERS, SPRAYS, &c 


KID CLOVES. 


FULL LINES AT 35c., 45c.;3 AND 4 BUTTONS. 


OUR MONOGRAM 


BEST GLOVE IN AMERICA FOR PRICE. 
2 BUTTONS, BLACK, OPERAS AND COLORS, AT 85c. 
LACE MITTS, 
SHORT, 25c., 35c., We., 75c., $1, $1.25 UP. 
LONG, S0c., 75c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 TO $10. 
MARGUERITE IN COLORS AT $1.08. 
MAYFAIR IN COLORS, 75c. 
LONG THREAD MITTS—BLACK, WHITE 
COLORS, 25c. 
CHILDREN’S MITTS IN SILK AND COTTON. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET. 
And 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET 





AND 





CARPETS 


At prices to insure rapid and 
immediate sales in order to re- 
duce stock largely previous to 
enlarging our already extensive 
warerooms, necessitated by our 
enormously increasing business. 

Our stock is complete in all the 
differen. grades, with Borders to 
match. 


MATTINGS. 


Creat Sale. 


To close out quickly a recent 
large purchase of Fine Fancy Mat- 
tings, we have selected a large 
linewhich we have marked ata 
uniform price of $10 per roll,or at 
the rate of 25c per yard. 

This is a rare opportunity, as 
some of these patterns are worth 
from 40c., to 50c. per yard. White 
and Red Check as low as $5.00 per 
roll, or 12 1-2c. peryard. Of these 
lots nothing less than one roll will 
be sold. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


189 & 191 Sixth Av., cor. 13th St. 


P.S. Orders by mail promptly 
filled. 


OUT 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


FOR SUMMER, 1880, 
CONTAINS: 

All the latest information about the fash- 
ions for Summer. 

Copious and accurate illustrations of all the 
Summer Styles, as well as of an immense 
number of articles of utility and pleasure 
suitable for the season. 

A detailed list of New York retail prices, 
showing the reader exactly what prices should 
be charged for every article. 

A variety of interesting and instructive 
reading matter. 

The FASHION QUARTERLY has 
been endorsed by over 1500 news- 
papers in all parts of the country, 
asthe best and only reliable shop- 
ping Cuide inthe United States. 

Price only 50 cents a year, or 15 cents per 
copy. 

Premium List containing hundreds of use- 
ful and ornamental articles mailed free to 
any address. 


EHRICH BROS,, 


Eighth Ave. and Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Linen Lawns at Reduced Price! 


We 








have reduced the price of our finest 


Linen Lawns to 

35c. 

A sample book containing a large assort- 
ment of patterns will be sent to any address, 


provided the party sending will agree to re- 
turn the book promptly. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


per Yard. 





10 Kast lith St., N. ¥. 


R.A. MACY & CO., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our ‘Tairty-one Departments a with 


w and Choice Geods tor t 
Spring Trade. 
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GOODs, 


i 
_e 





MAIL OrpeERS A SPECIALTY AND Promptiy Fitter 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Streetand Sixth Avenue, New York. 











:ATTLE OREEK SANITARIUM. 
1118 INSTITUTION of 
and extent of taallition is hein in this country, 
A SALUBRIOUS warlord pets. 
yn ai di delightful p 
curing Eien fem, lar, and © consthas browse te 
tamer, 
.ad somentes elipret ttle ttte the claim ef being 
Unsurpassed as a Resort fer Chronie Invalids. 
All known useful eg Ainan se oe employed, in- 


ol cas 
7 ta Soe, Se Wate” Bethe Sn Bata Batch 
Movements, Electricity, 


Address, for circular and further omen 
SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 











VIRST-CLASS Printers’ Mate rials. 
fypea, “ Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Ch ses, 
Printicg Presses, etc. Blocks for Kugravers. Pat- 
tern Letters for Machinists. VANDERBURGH, 
Weiia& Co. 110 Fulton and '6 & 18 Dute oh ats. N Y. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 


1880. 


“a PHIADELP HIN 











EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 22 to 51 Ibs. 


THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


A very large increase in our sales last year, prove 
that these Machines fully sustain the awards **AS 
THE BEST” made to them ,at the vreat Centen 


nial **hundred day trial,’’ in Philadelpiia in 


1876, and their complete victory at the Paris Expos: 
tion in 1878. We offer for 1880, Machines trom entirely 
new patte rns and greatly improved in every respec t 

Examine our New Lawn Sweepers. Hand or Horse 
size. 


Gralall, Emlen & Passmore, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


No. 631 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue with Prices 





Cheapestand pees Cir 


Bory Baskets eg ‘rates. 
.D. N.Y 


culars free. Batterson, Buffalo, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Hoang ed is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom,safely by mat, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $25 19 for $35 
26 for $45 35 for $5 ; a5 for $10; 100 for $13, 
&@- Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
es, elegantly illustrated — and choove from 
ve Hundred Finest Sorts. Adress 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove. Chester Co.,Pa. 


ACENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW BOOK, 


FAR OR HOEY 











TELLS How we bs 
Cultivate all the Farm Crops oe me the Best Manner; 
Feed and for Stock ; Grow Fruit; eo 
& THE FARM. 
Eve _vormes should have a co 860 Pages. 
ig A ons. Send for c reulars "Brg 
d. McCURDY & CO., Chicago, Ill, 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN FARMING. 
* astonishment ‘at the application of 
electricity to illuminating purposes has 
scarcely ceased, says the ‘Home Jour- 
nal,” before!we are furnished with a 
new application of this potent agent. 
At recent meetings of the Royal Soci- 
ety and the Royal Instituticn Dr. C. W. 
Siemens has exhibited a number of plants 
of various speci¢s grown under the in- 
fluence of electric light, and proposed 
the practical application of electric 
light to aid that of the sun in the grow- 
ing of vegetables and the ripening of 
fruits not only under glass but also in 
the open air. Of the correctness of 
the scientific data on which Dr. C. W. 
Siemens works there can be no question. 
He bas in the most conclusive manner 
proved that by the aid of the electric 
light alone plants can be grown, and the 
green color of the leaves and the various 
hues of the flowers developed. More- 
over, he has shown that when the light 
of the sun during the day is supplement- 
ed by that of the electric arc during the 
night the growth of the plants is more 
speedy, the color of the leaves and 
flowers more vivid, and the ripening of 
the fruit more rapid. These experi- 
ments have not been confined to plants 
under glass, but extended to others 
growing in; the open air; 
mens {suggests that the electric light 
may be practically employed to hasten 
the forcing of early vegetables and the 
ripening of delicate fruits. The forcing 
of early human beings and the ripening 
of delicate ones are further applications 
of the invention which will next claim 
the attention of savants. 





BENSON'S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS! PLASTER 


has received the greatest number of unques 
tionably reliable endorsements that any ex 
ternal remedy ever received from physi- 
cians, druggists, the press and the public 

All praise them as a great inmpeorenent on 
the ordinary porous plasters and all other 
external remedies. 

5000 Physicians and Druggists of good 
standing roluntorily endorse them as a great 
improvement on all other plasters. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
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Messrs. SYPHER & CO, 
are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER- 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STA'T- 
UES, of the celebrated ** Berlin Stone- 
ware,” which is warranted to stand 
the weather equai to Granite and far 
better than Iron or Marble. 

AS WORKS OF ART, they are 
unsurpassed by any others of 
similar material. They are as 
hard and as heavy as Marble or 
Stone, are not nearly as costly, 
and do not change in coior. 


SYPHER & CoO., 
741 Broadway, New York, 


LAWN STATUES AND VASES 











made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger- 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at retail. Portfolio containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C. O. D 
to any address)5 RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 
Fulton Street, New York, Resident Agent for 
the United States. 





| GREAT F ER! New ORGANS, 840, 
Fiwpward ; PIANOS 

Rieaga years. Secon 
Land 5 NY s, AGENTS 





WA ED. Illustrated ©A ve (loete FRE 
nok ACE WATERS & CO., 826 Broadway, 


N. ¥. 


-SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE sTIEEe TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
XHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


CLOCKS, 





BRONZES, 


ANCIENT POTTERY 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe 


593 Broadway. 
KF’ HATS 





Are the Best. 
214 Broadway,N.Y. 


and Dr. Sie-| 


all leading druggists, 





HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pes. $14 00 

Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets, compete. 30 00 

Fine White French Chir a Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 00 

Fine Gold-band French China Tea sets, 44 pes. 5 50 

Fine W bite French China Cups & aoe rs,dcz. ‘ 
4.2 w 











Chamber Sets, 11 pes.. Goa amg hite. 3 00 
Silver- re Dinner K a ms ¢ See 
LS LL HOUSEFU BNI: HING OODs. 


Goods ‘am Weekly Trade-Sales a Specialty. 
New lilustrated Catalogue and PriceeLi-t mailed 

free ca application. Estimates furnished. 

c. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y.City. 
Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Bent 

c. O. D., or P. O. Money Orcer, Buyer Paying 

Freight. 








Thousands visit the Mineral Springs, here 
and abroad, and spend thousands of dollars in search 
for health, when a few doses of 


a +E 70 v9 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 
would accomplish the same results, at the cost of a 
tew cents. Each bottle contains from thirty to ferty 
classes of Sparkling Seltzer, which makes it posi 
tively the cheapest, as wellas the most efficacigus 
mineral water extant 
SOLD BY AL » DRUGG ISTS 


Gongress Water. 


This famous Water is a wéll-known spe- 
cific 


disorders 


for Constipation, Indigestion, and all 


of the stomach, liver, kidneys, 


bladder, ete. Other coarse-crude mineral 
waters, domestic and foreign, not only ag- 
gravate such disorders, when they exist, 
but, being irritants, positively induce them, 
by their effect on the mucous membrane. 
All mineral waters that are dangerous irri- 
tants may be known by their acrid-acid- 
like after-taste. For sale in bottles only by 
grecers and hotels. 
Congress and Empire Spring Co., Saratoga, 


p. Ee 





Wilhelms-Quelle 


IMPORTED 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS AND 
DRUGGISTS. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO 
THE TRADE, 


Sole Proprietors, 


MACK & BRUNLER, 


7 BARCLAY ST., near Post-Office. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





AUG. B. FITCH, 


(Formerly Witcox & Fitca,) 
No, 59 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Opposite Stewart's. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESSES 
(SINGLE AND DOUBLE PORDER SPRING.) 
HAIR Ane VEATUERS, 
DER AND ARCTIC DOWN. 
ce Mattresses made Over and Feathers 


cITY, 


enovated. 
Orders by mail promp'ly attended to 
B. FITCH, Jr., Manager. 





$150 TO $400.—A1l strictly first- 

class.—Sold at wholesale factory 

yrices. Higaest Hoyors at Centennial 

Exhibition. athushek’s Scale for Square Grands. 

Finest U prights in America, — 12.000 in use. 
Cc a1 ue of 45 pages—tree 

ILEE IRGANS, the bestin the world. An 

8 Po organ only $65; 13 stops, 97—Circular free. All 

sent on 15 days’ trial—/reight free if ery 


actory, 57th St. and 10th Ave. SHEE 
MUSIC at ‘s price. Catalogue ot 
3,000 © boice pieces sent for 3c. stamp GANS 
Addre 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., Box 2058, N.Y. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


_Send 25c. for One Dozen First Quality Sewing Machine 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price. 

COSTELLO & COULD, 


Manufacturers of 8. M. Needles, 
No. 71 Sudbury Street, Boston, 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
package , in lengths from one to teny ards each. Send 
or Circular about Knitting Silk. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


Mannfacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y 





Mass, 




















For Infants & Invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 
cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 
cooked and therefore suited to the 
weakest stomach. Take no other. Sold 
by druggists. 36 cts. and upwards. 
WOOLRICH & CO. on every label. 
(ee ee ee 








MORE POPULAR THAN 


043 


EVER! 


THEE GENUINE 


singer New Family Sewing 


The popular demand for the GrEn- bad 
UINE SINGER in 1879 exceeded that of m w% % 
any pre svious year during the Quarter ? 7 i 
of a Century ‘in which this “ Old Re- 


ein, Machine has been before the Our sales last year were at the rate 18 
ublic of over 
wed a THE STRONCEST 
In 1878 We sold 356,432 Machines. 1400 . 
“189 (BLE? ‘ THE SIMPLEST, 
10! 401,101 Sewing Machines a Day 
= ¢ THE MOST DURABLE 
EBECESS For every business day in the yea . - - 
OVER ANY PREVIOUS YEAR, = i : Sewing Machine 
5 Machi Rhee RR E 
74,735 Machines. ie Se Ee of 94 EVER YET CONSTRUCTED. 
REMEMBER The Singer W's C 
b SCE MT £0. 
That every REAL Principal Office: 
Singer Sewin< Ma- ‘ 
con ing 34 Union Square, 
chine has this Trade 
Mark cast into the New York. 
Iron Stand and em- ee hae a 
bedded in the Arm of 2,500 Subordinate Offices in the United 


the Machine. 





Machine! 


THE 


“Qld Retiable” Singer 








Staces and Canada, and 3,000 
Offices in the ¢ yd W one 
and South America 





CARMEL SOAP 





ne mac de by i Mis ty in Palestir ar Mt 
Tiber vac Lu at 
It is madé of Sweet Olive Oil and S« the st 
soap in the ld _ Few t sre eable 


in 
ora Tooth Wash ld by 
| THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
‘or Sale by Grocers. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop. 
2453 N. Second 8t., 


BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE, 





H ABIT CURED at home, privately, at low 
rates. 1,000 eurcdin lO years. Domttailt 
wrie Dr. MARSH, Quincy. Mich, 


Phijadelphia. 





Brooklyn Advertisements. 
BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, 


HAMS. 


Choicest Sugar Cured, Whittaker, Davis and 
Brands. Also English Breakfast Bacon 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received tresh every morning 
AND A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCEHERIES 


J. THOMPSON, 
121 Atlantic Ave., 
Cor. Henry St., BROOKLYN. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 


HOUSE - FURNISHING GOODS. 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters always on 
hand, and putup in the most workmanlike manner. A 
large assortment of Retrigerators, also Garden Vases, 
Park Chairs and Settees 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 


428 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SPRINC NOVELTIES 
in Bonnets and Round Hats of the 


style and design 
—Full line of mourning goods at reasonable 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


A Large and Choice Assortment wi SPRING 
GOODs, Allthe novelieeip NECK-WEAR received 
ae soon as they appear. TROY LAUNDRY: 


Collars and Cuffs laundried equal to new. 
213 Fulton St., near Concord. Brooklyn, 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ing them to the shape ot the feet. All should wear 


“oR, EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. |} 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY 
And he also makes to order and keeps in stock all 


INHALER. 








Orange and Delaware County 








latest Parisian 


pric es. 














For the purpose of Expanding the Chest. All persons 


other | 





troubled with short breathing, weak lungs, or con 
tracted chest, should have one always with them, to 
be used from time to time through the day. It will 
surely benefit and save life. Sent by mail on receipt 
60 cents. Address C. B. DICKINSON, 349 Adams St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Manufacturer ot the Manx Feeding 
Bottle, Insect Gun, Dickinson's No. 1 and 2 Syringes, 
and all other Rubber Goods. Send tor circular . 





"600 


CATALOGUE No 5 
v RING »vo SUMMER apn 
_ ES 


GRAND DEPOT 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ly c largest Dr} Goodsé: tig 











, Q 9 INPROVED Roo | BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
ne ¢ ious and sparkling 
4 beve rag wholesome ar uper Sold b 
| D rec t ress § 





5 AIRES. Meo Ae. ; Market Street 


Morning =: 
om oven Light! 


$30.00 Per 100. 
5.W. STRAUB’S new S§S. S. Singing Book. 
TUNES! TYPE! 
BETTER WORDS! LARGE PAGES 
& Better Every Way! 2 
Than ANY of its predecessors, we confidently believe. 
Dow't fail to send 35c. for sample copy of ** Tus 
MorninG Licut!” Specimen pp. free. 
The Root & Sons’ Music Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 
Winds up cord itself. 
“4” shows pong 

glasses reeled u 

Wy Grenking of g 
} very handy. 

sands of t ps in 
use. By mail, 25 ets. 


BR eTCEsr 
\\ McDOUGA » Mitra, 
4 Liberty Place,N.Y. 


14-Stop ORGANS 


stool, book & music, boxed & f shipped. only $85.60. 
New Pianos $195 to @ efore voubay an in- 
strument be sure to see ey te r offer dlustrated, 
free. Address Daniet F. Beatty, Washington, NJ. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Ever furnished A 


CHEAPEST BIBLE Extra Terms and —. 
FORSHEE & McMAKIN. CASH PREMIU 


ses; 




















Cincinnati, O. MS 
AGENTS Fox the Pictorial Bible Commentaio- 


O18 Pages, 475 Miustrationsand Mays. 

WANTED he most complete and comprehensive 

Vous gresd on the entire Se =ptares| (: a 

cee er published, rice, $3.7". 
BRADLEY, ceed ry Co., 66 N. 4th S8t., Pil 2 As 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


ry Churches, ete., known to the ae since 

S46. ares made at THE MENEEL BELL 

FOUN RY, *? West Troy, N af Patent 
Soantiags. Catalogues free. 2 




















No Agenet 168, 





ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 
Sunday School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $1.00 
yard, 45 
inches wide. 

w ST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 


lliustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 


per 
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DAVIS COLLAMORE Assortment, 
& CO,  ———Reliable Goods, 


2ist St. | 


Style, Quality. 


Prices Moderate, 


921 BROADWAY, Cor. 


veconateo ~TRAPHAGEN, CLOTHIER, 


lis ts. : 
aa ce eicvers ‘Junetion 3d and 4th Avenues, 


A LARGE VARIETY, 
New Styles Moderate Prices \t2" CUSTOM DEPARTMENT EXCELLED BY NONE. 
' «| 


TOILET SETS —-|SUOLASA 
In New and Desirable Patterns, | CUCUMBER! 





To Proprietors of Hotels, Summer Boarding Houses, 
and Housekeepers generally: 


The Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress will not absorb moisture, It 
is always dry, pure, sweet and cool 
It insures you a comfortable aromatic bed, in which there is no 


s decom position. 
Would call attention to our Those Mittlic sted with chronic ailments, such as Catarrh, Asthma, Hay 
Stock of Toilet Ware (for Cot- | Fever, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, General Debility, Bronchitis, etc., are 


emphatic in their assertions that prompt relief came after sleeping on the 
Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress. Moths and bugs will not harbor in it. 
“T am delighted with the fine aroma it exhaies and with the invi 


tages), which has been mark- | CWEETAS A 





oratmeg efiec. 





produced. It gives sound and refreshing sleep. The loss of sleep and teverish 
ed down. | restlessness so frequently occurring on hot nights are now entirely obviated by 
your Pino-Palmine Mattress WM. H. HART.” 


ROSE! 





Call or send for Circular and Price-List. 





DAVIS COLLAMORE 5; 
& C0,, 1? 


921 BROADWAY, Cor. 21st St., 





| 116 South 12th St., & 113 North Front St., Philadelphia; and 115 Water St., Boston, 


yt Oe = 





To secure an Fasy, Comtortable and Luxurious Sleep 


THE KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE SPRING 
MATTRESS 


} comfortable and economical Spring Bed ever used. Iron 
Bedsteads for Hospitals, Asylums, &c., a spe ea 
Manufactured by ROBERT KE LSoO & ¢ 
210 Market St., Philadeiphia. 
Send for Circularand Price-List 


“ESTABLISHED 1838.” 
Have now in store and are constant- 
ly receiving the latest productions in | d 0 lJ g EF F lj B Nl ISH N G 
Pottery, Porcelain and Faience, se- 
lected by our Mr. Collamore. | i 


iemmnh |" los eee tee 


Cooking Utensils, Refrigerators, and 
46 East 14th St., 


Wooden-W are. 
UNION SQUARE. 


“=< EDWARD D, BASSFORD, 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 1 2 3, 12 13, is, 16, 17, 19 ana 2 
Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, COOPER i 


___ Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &e. [== Houses completely fitted out, estimates and price lists furnished. Goods | 
| promptly delivered. The only house in the city embracing the whole business of 
House Furnishing. Exchanges can be made till goods are correct. Satisfaction 
always guaranteed. 
Daily Deliveries to Brooklyn free of charge. 


ALABASTINE 


Walls and Ceilings, 


FAR SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 
IT IS A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 

Made in pure white and a variety of beautiful tints, , 
Can be applied on wood work as well as plaster. It | Opposite Post-office 
is cheaper than Kalsomine, will cover more surface, 
and is much more durable 


Send for sample card to SEELEY BROS.,32 | XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


| Burling slip, New York City 




















To Summer Tourists. 


A box containing 3 quires fine paper, 1 pack corre- 
spondence cards, and five packs envelopes for $1. 
Agents for the sale of the 


STYLOCRAPHIC PEN. 


A pencil which writes ink, and very useful for a 
traveler 
SVANKLEECK, CLARK & CO., 
233 Broadway, New York 








is indispensable. They are the most durable, healthful 








e 
| AVERILL PAINT CO., 19 Federal St..| 22. P. 
Boston, Mass. £28 3g gs 
. A a __ | 132 & 134 East River St., Cleveland, Ohio. s33 _ 
A COMBINED LAWN. BEACH, AND 177 East Jackson St.. Chicago., Ill, Bt be zie 
? . 4 x = 
EOAT CANOPY, ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., yee Sart 
ate nt March 9, y sa), Hig hly ornamental and ure N. E. Cor. Fourth and Race Sts., Phila- Ess . Es 
ful. Dimensions—Length of awning, 8 feet; width of : 
awning, 34 tet; height of adjustable poles, 6 feet; : delphia. . ~ MEAS Viz CUB. FT. “4 
length wnen folded, 3 teet. Can be packed in your M. B. Church. Manager, Grand Rapids, Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
trunk when traveling. It makes a perfect shield trom Mich. quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 


the sun’s rays for ten persons; can be put up to with- 
stand a gale within two minutes, and tilted to any 
pitch when the sun is low; can be foldedgto a neat 
package, weigh ng but four pounds, and carried in 
the hand. [tis suitable for archery, tennis, and other 
lawns. Most desirable for the sea-heach or artist's 
shelter. Affords the protection of a tent, and is more 
convenient than an umbrella 

Samples, complete, by exp:e3s, $5: by mail, post- 
paid by us, $5.50 

Inclose stamp for our cx maple te catalogue of Sum- 
mer sporting goods. PECK & SNYDER, 
Manuf’rs and importers, 124 and 126 Nassau St., N. Y 
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STEEL PENS 


ofthe Very Best European Make, and unrivaled for 
Fiexibility, Durability, and +. venness of point. 
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in 20 plete Sample Card, for trial, 
by mall on receipt Of 36 Cems ae a rs 
le Card_o of the Lea 
van Feouiot of 10 Cents. - so 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 











Water Works 


FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 

The Holly System pumps directly 
into Mains, requiring no reservoir. 
Delivers powerful fire streams at 
every hydrant, obviating use of fire 
engines. Ample reserve of machinery. 
Engines automatically regulated by 
actual demand. Thoroughly efficient 
and economical. 


IN USE IN NEARLY 100 CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Address 
Holly Manufacturing Co., 
Leckport, N. Y., 

Park Benjamin & Bro., Ges. gents, 

50 Astor H ouse, N. Y. City. 
Jas. Cushing, Gey, s . Western Agent, 

9 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ll. 

Azel Ames, M. D., 


13 Pemberton’ Sq., Boston, Mass. 





pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened in- 
stantly. Self-fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp mee tings, sportsmen, etc. 
Good tor the lawn, piazza, or “coolest place in the 
house.”’ Splendid for inv _ orchildren. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C.0. D. For 50 cts. extra. with 
order, I will prepay express to any R. R. station east 
ot Mississipp: River and north of Mason a Dixon's 
line. For ee cepts, > gine. Iowa and M 

aid, ON W. LA $08 Fulton Street, 
Bo 207 Canal St., gD. York; 165 N. Second St., 
Pininde ip nia; 94 Market St., © hicago. Send for Circulars 


HOME MADE Ladies can make their own 
- Turkish Rugs, by drawing in 
TURKISH Rags, Yarn, &c., intoone of our Stamp 
ed Burlap Patterns. Easy and fascin 
RUGS ating work. Large sample, with hook and 
4 full directivns, mailed for $1. Send Stamp 
for Circular. IyxstrucTION FRFE AT OUR SALESROOM. 
Agents a 
KISH RUG PATTERN (€ 0. 
339 Bath Avenue, N, ¥,, “ Over Binaerne’ 8.” 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and DIPLOMA designs of 
OOL As. 

Price lists and samples ot educational cards free to 

any teachers or agen sending us their address. 
Burrorp’s Sons, Manufacturing Publishers, 

141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., and 39 Ann Street, 
New York. Established 1830. 


MA R K Your Linen with Clark’s indelible 
Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 

















A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 
CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, AND CINCINNATI 
and Indianapolis Railway Company's 
First Consolidated 7 per cent. Mortgage Bonds, 
DUE 1914. 

ALSO, 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company's Sinking Fund sixes of 1879, 


DUE 1929. 
FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


31 Nassau Street. 





Robinson Consolidated Mining Co. 


OFFICE, 115 Broadway, New York. 
Junk 5, 1880. 

The Board of Trustees have to-day declared a 
DIVIDEND (No.1) of THREE QUARTERS OF ONE 
PER CENT. (34) on the TEN MILLION (10,000,000) DOL. 
LARS CAPITAL Stock of this Company, amounting 
to SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, or thirty- 
seven and one-half cents (37% per share) out of the 
netearnings of the Company, payable on the 10th 
day of JUNE, 1880, at the office of the MINING TRUST 
COMPANY, No. 115 Broudway, New York. The 
Transfer Books will close on the 8th and reopen on 
the 11th inst 


D. F. VERDENAL, Secretary. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


The latest styles and largest assortment 
of FINE PARASOLS for all purposes 
in the City. Imported and American 
Sun and Rain Umbrellas of the best 
makers. 


Broadway and (9th St. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE ‘ C0; 


| HOSIERY. 





| Novelties just received. French Lisle 
| Hose, beautifully embroidered in ‘“ Pol- 
| ka Spots,” of *‘ Black,” ‘‘ Pink,” “‘ Pale 
| Blue,’’ and ‘ Purple.’’ Also Silk Hose, 
| ‘“ Amethyst,” “Fawn,” ‘ Danube,” 
‘*Sage,’’ ‘‘Scarlet,’’ &c. 


Broadway and {9th St. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


LADIES OUTFITTING DEP’T. 
Ladies’ Morning Wrappers of White 
and Colered Muslins, Plain and Em- 
broidered White Lawn -Suits, Swiss, 
Linen Lawn and Cambric Suits. Misses’ 
Pique and Embroidered Muslin Suits, 
Misses Ulsters and Sacques, French 
Pique and Muslin Wash Hats and Caps 
for Children, Ladies’ Woven and Flan- 
nel Bathing Suits, Zephyr Corsets, 
Paniers, &c. French and American 
Underwear in every variety, ready- 
made or to order. 


Broadway and 19th St. 
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How long Wel- 
lesley College lay 
as an idea in the 
brain of its found- 
er, Mr. H. F. Du 
rant of Boston, I 
know not, but it 
first began to take 
visible shape 
twelve or thirteen 
years ago. At 
that time a park 
of three hundred 
acres in Welles- 
ley, fifteen miles 
out of Boston, was 


purchased, and 








BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


It is only a few years since, that a company of dis- 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen met in the parlors of 
one of Massachusetts’ most honored citizens, to listen 
to a plea for woman’s higher education, from a widely 
and well known educator, identified by his life-service 
When he had 
closed the presentation of his cause, an equally distin- 


with the movement for woman’s culture. 


guished educator, generally supposed to represent ad- 
vanced ideas in education, proceeded to annihilate the 
arguments for feminine culture with the following sage 
remark: ‘‘ After your college girl has graduated, she 
may, possibly, spend three years in teaching; by that 
time, she is tolerably certain to marry ; and then, what 
becomes of her higher education ?” 

This Turkish conception of woman’s position in the 
world cannot be regarded as wholly eliminated from 
American society, so long as it finds so distinguished 
American spokesmen. This conception is founded on the 
notion that woman was made for man, and is to be edu- 
cated only that she may be a more useful servant, or a 
prettier plaything ; it involves the notion that the end of 
woman’s education is wifehood, and the ideal of wifehood 
is a skillful cook in the kitchen, or a lively ornament in 
the parlor. The American-Turk asks for his wife only 
that she may be able to serve in his kitchen or shine 
in his drawing-room. When she knows enough of physics 
to make a bed, enough of chemistry to cook a beefsteak 
and a cup of coffee, enough of French to read the modern 
society novel, enough of art to dress like a lady, and 
enough of history and literature to talk like one, and 
finally, enough of music to afford a pleasing cover for 
the conversation of her guests by executing on the piano 
the “‘ Battle of Prague,” 
tion is finished. That the true end of woman's education 


at a social gathering, her educa- 


isa divine womanhood, as the true end of man’s educa- 
tion is a divine manhood, never enters the American- 
In his catechism, to the query, What is 
the chief end of woman ? the glib answer is always ready : 
The chief end of woman is to glorify her husband and to 
serve him forever. 

There is no better way to correct a false conception 


Turk’s head. 


than to present a true one, and no better way to present 
a true conception than to present it not as an ideal but 
as an actual fact. The best argument for the higher 
education for women is the higher education itself, and it 
is for this reason that I invite the readers of The 
Christian Union to visit with me Wellesley College, 
where that higher education is being carried out in the 
minds and lives of over three hundred young ladies, 
where the conception of woman’s higher education is 
being realized with perhaps as great breadth and as few 
imperfections as in any institution in the world. 








Welteste \) Collese. 


| through the trees, the 


| the private residence of 





the landscape gar- 
dener was set to 
the work of pre- 
paration for the 
future home of 
three hundred 

Sere 7 college students 
Fae 5 Ldigeetinns 4 The town had 
been some years 
before declared to be the most healthful in Massachusetts, 
after a careful medical and scientific investigation. The 
grounds chosen had rare capacities for the landscape gar- 
dener and have been utilized with rare skill. The old forest 
trees, the natura] grasses, the wild flowers, have not been 
spoiled by the marauding hand of cultivation, and lawns, 
groves, gardens, have been added. Last year a thousand 
rhododendrons and azaleas were imported for this park, 
and seven thousand crocuses and snow-drops were planted 
But the native glory of Wellesley Park is 
Waban Mere, a lake, on the shore of which stands the 


in the lawns. 


college proper, and around which are clustering the group 
of buildings which the years are rapidly increasing. 
Across this lake from the college piazza may be seen the 
Italian gardens of the famous Hunnewell estate, famous 
even in the suburbs of Boston, abounding as they do 
with the beauty both of nature and of art. Last night 
the senior boat crew took me out upon the lake. It was a 
curious experience to sit quietly in the stern and be rowed 
by a crew of young ladies, while the lake was dotted with 
the tasteful uniforms of the crews, each in its own 
chosen colors, and the setting sun painted a picture 
rare in its beauty, even for 
an American sunset. From 
the centre of this lake I 
got the best view of Wel- 
lesley College I have ever 
had, the college proper in 
the foreground, the rising 
walls of Stone Hall and 
the new College of Music 
to be seen at one side 


greenhouses a little fur- 


ida s’ 


ther from the shore, and 
directly across the lake 


i 


H. F. Durant, Esq., the 
founder and father of the 


college, and the real execu- 
tive administrator of its 
affairs. 

Four years after the 
work had been begun in 
the grounds, work was be- 
gun on the building. Four 
years were given to its 
construction. Wellesley 
College was in no hurry. 
When at last it began its 
life, it started like the 
river Jordan, a full stream 











\ $3.00 YEARLY IN ADVANCE. 


‘U.S. and Canada postage prepaid. 
H PUBLISHING CoMPANY OF New-York, 323 PEARL-STREET 

from its source. The conception of the founder was 
large from the outset. A branch railroad was built 
to carry materials to the grounds. More than seven 
million bricks went into the new structure. Ten miles 
or more of steam, water and gas pipes furnish it with 
heat, water and light. Nearly a mile of halls and 
corridors give opportunity for exercise under cover 
in stormy weather. Over a hundred minute jets of 
steam are discharged into the basement, from which the 
hot air of the furnaces is taken and diffused through 
the house. Hygrodeiks as well as thermometers are dis- 
tributed through the halls to insure an even moisture as 
well as an even temperature. The building itself isin the 
form of a double Latin cross, covered with a Mansard 
roof, relieved from all stiffness by towers, bays and 
porches; its extreme length is four hundred and seventy- 
five feet ; : 
and fifty ; 


its extreme width at the wings, one hundred 
its general height four stories, to which at 
some points a fifth is added; its material, brick, with 
free-stone trimmings. The portrait at the head of this 
article, of the building as seen from the lake, will give the 
reader a better idea of its general appearance than any 
mere description can do. The nearer view on the third 
page less adequately represents its massiveness and solidity. 

The hall-way gives one his tirst impression of any 
home; the hall-way gives to the visitor at Wellesley the 
impression of a generous, hospitable and artistic home, 
which is itself an educator. Two halls or corridors cross 
each other at right angles in the centre of the building ; 
at the juncture of the two the building is open to the roof ; 
around it run galleries at every story ; broad and easy 
stairways lead up from floor to floor. In the centre is 
a large group of house plants, some tropical, others 
native. There once stood here a lofty palm whose 
It died ; the 
artist has preserved a remembrance of this departed 


topmost branches reached the third story. 


glory ina smaller palm that stood for a while at the 
corner of the staircase, but has since followed its pre- 
decessor to the grave. Wellesley College cares more 
for its human plants than for its rarest exotics. Its 
halls are continually furnished with fresh air ; and the 
palm could not endure the atmosphere which the best 
life of New England young ladies imperatively required. 

This hall is a picture gallery ; it is indeed characteristic 
of Wellesley College that it scatters its art treasures along 
its corridors, for the constant enjoyment and culture of 
its pupils, instead of gathering them into one room for an 


occasional exhibition to its guests. Naturally the finest 


the spectators most numerous, Half a score of famous ar- 
tists, each a type of a different school, are here represented. 
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and yet combined in so gen- 








Here are water-col- 
ors from Bellows, 


and Parsons, and 


No. Magrath, and Ellen Robbins ; here 
is a pencil sketch of Edward Frere, 
and a pen-and ink sketch of Otto Gunther; here is a 
wonderful marine painting by Arthur Quartly, the fa- 
mous Gibraltar of R. Swain Gifford, a characteristic 
wood scene in the Adirondacks by Kensett, a realistic 
picture of the Brighton Iron Pier by James Webb, the | 
Mono Pass in the Sierra Nevadas by W. H. Keith, and | 
—but space falls short even to mention other charac- 
teristic works by the brushes of Wengauer, and Bris- 
tol, and Head, and G. H. Smiley, and J. M. Hart, and | 
Lambinet. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this esthetic element 
in the higher education of women as exemplified by Wel- | 
lesley College, is afforded by the Mrs. Browning room. 
This is a just-completed parlor, on the left of the great 


| 


entrance, equipped to afford the pupils an ideal of beauty. 
The room is about twenty feet square ; lighted by three 
stained glass windows representing respectively Lady 
Geraldine, Aurora Leigh and the Romance of the Swan’s 
Nest ; its floor covered with a rich and heavy India rug ; 
its walls covered with a heavy paper, hand-painted, in 
imitation of Venetian leather, heavily embossed in bold 
relief—a faithful copy of a remarkable work of medi- 
zeval art in Venice ; its frieze, twenty-four panels, flower- 
pieces painted by Ellen Robbins on canvas in oil, each 
panel representing a different flower; its furniture, old 
teak, elaborately carved in imitation of oriental art, set 
off in striking contrast by two pieces of medieval Ger 
man art, a marriage chest and an upright cabinet of the 
seventeenth century; with a score of rare specimens of 
Japanese ceramics upon a cabinet in one corner, and 
Story’s bust of Mrs. Browning in another. I have never 
seen—I venture to doubt whether there is anywhere to 
be seen in this country—so rich a study of true house- 
hold decoration of various styles, in so small a compass, 
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try ; and in 
of whose adornment the artist could not adequately re- 
present with mere black and white. 


and inexpensive 
asenior parlor. 
a surreptitious visit to it, notwithstanding 


borrowed from Tennyson, 
ter here, on pain of death.” 
American-Turk will appreciate that phase 
of the higher education which fits women to 
make their future homes beautiful. 


ucation which he may also be able to appre- 
ciate :—they ‘‘do their own work.” 
is no higher post which any woman can oc- 
cupy than that of wife and mother, and no 
education deserves to be called ‘‘ higher ’ 


culture incapacitates her to supervise a kitch- 
en, set a table, make a bed or dust a parlor, 
it is a poor compensation that she can de- 
monstrate Euclid, calculate an eclipse, dis- 
sect a flower, or read Horace or Homer in 
the original. 





uine a harmony of form 
and color. 

If I seem to linger here 
in these externalities of 
Wellesley College, it is be- 
cause they illustrate a phase 
of the true higher educa- 
tion for women, which has 
been too little emphasized 
in the discussions on this 
subject,—the esthetic cul- 
ture. Neither good taste 
nor good manners can well 
be taught, they must be 
character, like 
the leaves, must borrow the 
beauty of its color from the 
air in which it lives. The 
beauty of grounds, lake, 
building, halls and public 
rooms pervades the true 
woman’s college in every 
department ; in the library, 
which is as full of beauty 





to the eye as it is full of re- 
pose to the student; in the 
corridors and lecture rooms, 
whose walls are hung with 





WABAN WATER. — photographs, one of the fin- 





est collections in this coun- 


the private rooms, the tasteful beauty 


This year the se- 


nior class have taken possession of one end of one of 
the corridors, curtained it off, beautified it with simple 


it into 
Under the protection of a teacher I made 


ornaments, and converted 


the alarming inscription between the windows, 


‘* Let no man en- 
Even the 


There is one other feature in the higher ed- 


There 


which unfits her for that office. If her 


So far I agree with the Amer- 


ican-Turk ; so far I am inclined to think 
that Wellesley College agrees with the American-Turk. 


It would not be a bad idea if our boys were taught to 


drive a nail without pounding their fingers, and to plant 
garden seeds without burying them beyond hope of resur- 


rection. It is quite essential that our girls should not, 
while acquiring a higher esthetic and intellectual culture, 
get so sublimated as to disdain the little arts which 
are essential to a cleanly and comfortable home. In Wel- 
lesley College, the girls do little or no cooking, and none 
of the hard scrubbing, but all the lighter work of the 
household is performed by them; they set the tables ; 
wait upon them; clear them away when the meals are 
done ; sweep and dust both public halls and 
private rooms ; are, in a word, the house- 
keepers. It is an incidental advantage of 
this system that it largely diminishes the 
expense of service and reduces the price 
of board and tuition to the marvelously 
small sum of two hundred and fifty dollars 
ayear. But this seems tome only’ an in- 
cidental advantage ; the greater one lies in 
the fact that after four years of college 
life, graduates do not go back to look down 
upon the household work of mother and sis- 
It has 
been, throughout, a part of their higher edu- 


I hope yet to see added to Welles- 


ter as something menial and servile. 


cation. 
ley College curriculum, somewhere in its 
course, a series of lectures on cookery by 
Miss Corson, or Miss Parloa, with practical 
Such an addi- 
tion would be quite in harmony with the | 
Wellesley College idea of the higher educa- | 
tion for women. 

I have dealt a little at length on these 
aspects of the subject, in a forlorn hope 
that even the American-Turk may be made 
to see that educati does not necessarily 


experiments by the pupils. 



























































unfit woman to be either a housekeeper or an ornament 
That 
something else is an intellectually independent woman. 
The great, the unpardonable sin of the higher education 
is that it aims to teach women to use their own facul- 
ties, to observe and reason for themselves, to have minds 
and opinions of their own, to live as though the divine 
command—prove all things, hold fast that which is good 
—is applicable to women as well as to men, as though 


to society because it fits her to be something else. 


women as well as men must give account, each one for 
himself alone, not for another, unto God. It assumes 
individual intellectual responsibility, and therefore indi- 
vidual intellectual liberty. It is indeed the chiefest fault 
of Wellesley College that it is better equipped in many 
respects to develop individual activity in its under- 
It would 
and worse than useless 


graduates than any male college in the land. 
be useless to dispute the fact, 
to apologize f6r or defend it. For example, the 


approved method of studying biology and _ botany 
in most of our colleges is to sit in a lecture-room and take 
notes of the instructions of a lecturer ; he tells his pupils 
what can be seen with a microscope, and possibly gives 
them an occasional glimpse of the microscopic world 
through a single instrument. In the higher education 
for women, as represented in Wellesley College, every 
student of biology and botany has her own microscope and 
dissecting tools and table,—there are over sixty micro- 
scopes provided for the use of the students,—and does 
her own dissecting, observing and drawing, under the 
guidance of a teacher. She learns not botany and 
biology merely or mainly, but how to study botany and 
biology, how to observe the phenomena of life, both ani- 
mal and vegetable, and how to draw her own deductions 
from them. So long as Wellesley College equips the girls 
for independent study in this respect better than Harvard 
equips the boys, so long we may expect to hear much 
skepticism and see much shaking of the head at the radi- 


calism of the former institution. There is a great deal 





NEW COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


of human nature in men, and they do not like to see the 
girls better educated than themselves. 

This development of intellectual independence, this teach- 
ing girls how to study for themselves, is by no means con- 
fined to one or two sciences. It extends to all phases of 
study. The students in astronomy are all educated to use 
the telescope. The students in mineralogy are provided 
with special collections of specimens, to be kept in their 
own rooms while the study is pursued. In physics, the 
students are not only allowed but encouraged to use the 
most delicate apparatus; they make the calculations, 
perform the experiments, observe and note the results, 
and report their observations and inferences in the class- 
room. Henry Barnard, the editor of the American 
Journal of Education, declares that no college that he 
knows has a collection of physical apparatus which is su- 


perior to that of Wellesley College. The chemical labor- 


atory gives apparatus for practical work for nearly a 


hundred students, and yet the college is not satisfied, and 
is crying out for a laboratory building. It is not in the 
natural sciences alone that this characteristic of the higher 


education—the teaching of women to use their own 





faculties—appears. It reappears in the Latin instruction, 
in which the pupils are taught to write Latin verse ; in 
the French, in the study of which no language but the 
French is used in the class-rooms, and at first no class- 
books ; even in mental and moral sciences, in both of 
which studies, two text-books are used, the pupils are 
taught to compare, analyze and discriminate, and then 
are sent to the library to examine special authorities 
indicated by the teacher, and finally are examined upon 
their reading as well as upon their text-books. 

Closely connected with this individual independence is 
the various provision that is made for various charac- 
ters and temperaments. Elective courses are coming 
more and more into vogue in all higher education, and 
nowhere, perhaps, more characteristically than at Wel- 
lesley. It has seven distinct courses, each arranged with 
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STONE HALL. 





its own private characteristics, 
and all founded on substantially the “ 
same freshman studies: the General college course, 


the courses in Classics, in Mathematics, in Modern Languages, 





in Science, in Music, and in Art. It is not necessary here 
to go into detailed description of these courses, it is only ne- 
cessary to say that they are so arranged that no pupil can 
elect a lazy course, and so slip through the college with a smatter- 
ing of French, German, Music, and Art, without any real mental cul- 
ture. Thus, for example, the musical and art courses are each five years 

mstead of four, and are open only to those who take as a part of their 
studies both Greek 


there are no 


The special education in Music and Art involves no 
at Wellesley College. 
Nor has this growth of the College into at least the germ of a true University out- 


and Latin. 
special expense ; ‘extras ” 
run the demand. Already Wellesley College halls are so crowded with collegiate 
students seeking the higher education—in spite of the dismal doubts of the American- 
Turk—that she has been obliged to discontinue her Preparatory Department altogether. 
The last preparatory student was admited in the Fall of 1879. 

The development of the College curriculum into seven co-equal branches was the 


first step toward the University idea in Wellesley; the addition of a teachers’ ‘‘ annex ”’ 


was the second. There are three hundred thousand teachers in the United States, a vast 
majority of whom are women. To fit women to be teachers in the sciences, the classics, 
the arts, may be regarded as one of the great secondary objects of the higher edu- 
women, is the first. The teachers’ 
Wellesley in 1878 threw its 
doors open to teachers who desired to avail themselves of its advantages in special 


A 
lesley, join the Greek, or Latin, or scientific classes, give her whole time to a special 


cation; to fit them to be noble, true Christian 
‘‘annex ”’ was quite in harmony with this general design. 


courses of special preparation for their educational work. teacher can enter Wel 
study, and thus acquire a new power in any special department to which she prefers 
to devote her life. 
and work in America is no longer an experiment. 


This modification of the German university idea to woman’s wants 
There have been upwards of fifty 
teachers pursuing special courses at Wellesley during the past year, some of them 
A 


appro- 


stepping aside for a year, from their work, at thirty or forty years of age. 
to the 
and primarily to afford them better ac- 
It isthe gift of Mrs. Stone ; 
cost when completed and furnished, $100,000; will give to each student a single room, 


special house in the village was given College, which has been 


priated to them. 
Stone 


It is no longer adequate ; 
commodation, Hall has been commenced. will 
and small dining-rooms to groups of twenty-five to thirty; and will be probably oc- 
cupied almost if not entirely by the teachers, and by members of the senior class who 
The New College of 
It will contain thirty-eight music 


have proved themselves worthy of the confidence of the College. 
Music is going up simultaneously with Stone Hall. 
rooms for practice, equipped with deadened walls and double doors. The next want of 


the College is a Scientific Building with apparatus ; a fine opening for a believer in 
has $100,000 that 


A Medical School will be next in order. 


the higher education for women, who he wants to devote to that 


cherished object. The schools of theology law 


and oratory can wait; the few exceptional women who have taken to the pulpit, 
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the bar and the platform have not made so remarkable a record as to indicate any im 
mediate need of university courses for the education of female preachers, lawyers and 
lecturers. The great avocation of woman is wifehood and motherhood; there is none 
higher. Her more special avocations are those of teaching, literature, art, music, 
Wellesley College isalready well equipped to educate her for all but the 
last, and if she grows in the next five years as fast as she has grown in the past five, 
she will be, in 1885, a fully organized Christian University, giving to women the 
higher education for every walk of life for which their own natures fit them and 
to which the wants of society call them. 

I say with emphasis, Christian University, because the higher education for women 
as exemplified by Wellesley College, is not an educator of the intellect at the expense 
of the spiritual nature, any more than it is an educator of a milliners’ and dress- 
makers’ taste at 


the expense of the intellect. Its aim is perfect womanhood and 


it accounts no woman perfect who is not Christian. The scope of the institution and 


| the object of its founder, its benefactors and its trustees is well expressed in the deed 








of gift of Stone Hall, which was read last week at the laying of the Corner Stone, and 
which is as applicable to every other building onthe grounds and to every other gift to 
the institution : 


‘*It is my hope 


and prayer that the young ladies who in the coming years may 
enjoy the benefits 


of ‘Stone Hall,’ may learn, as the most important of all lessons, to 
become noble Christian women, and devote their powers and attainments to earnest 
lives of Christian usefulness. I have often and sadly observed the pitiable worth- 
lessness, both to themselves and others, of the lives of women when given up to 
selfish frivolity or wasted in the pursuit of mere personal enjoyment. And often, 
too, have I noted, with admiration and gratitude to God, the saintly beauty and bene- 
ficent power of the lives of truly Christian women, whose learning has been too gen- 
uine for skeptical conceit and whose refinement has been too thorough for fastidious 
selfishness ; but whose highest aim has been simply to do faithfully, and cheerfully, the 
work which God in his providence had assigned them, wherever and whatever’ it 
might be Such are the women whom, for their own sake and the world’s, I most 
earnestly desire to aid in training—women who will always regard a symmetrical 
Christian character as the most radiant crown of womanhood, and a life spent in 
humble imitation of Him who ‘came not to be ministered unto but to minister,’ * as the 
noblest of all aims.” 
Five years, perhaps, hardly suffices as an experiment to demonstrate the solubility 


of a long perplexing problem ; but in so far as five years can achieve this result, 
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Wellesley has demonstrated that a college can be thoroughly Christian and wholly 
to be to The 
Board of Trustees, Noah Porter, is a Congregationalist; the 
Each of the five great 


unsectarian—unless Protestant and Evangelical is be sectarian. 


of Dr. 


President of its Faculty, Miss Howard, is a Presbyterian. 


President its 


Evangelical Christian bodies, the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian and 


| Congregational, are represented by active members in its Board, and I believe also 
greg ; 





among the sixty teachers who constitute its corps of instructors. Its chapel services 


on the Sabbath are conducted by clergymen of different denominations invited for the 


purpose. Its only text-book for the study of religion is the Bible. And this study is sys- 


tematic and appears to be thorough. There are two courses. A Sabbath course has 


been laid out by Dr. Howard Crosby ; it extends over a period of four years, and 


covers the whole of the Old and New Testaments. The international S. S Com- 


mittee could do worse than adopt it as their own, for it gives, as theirs does not, 
both a chronological and a logical order. The first year is devoted to a study of God’s 
dealings with man prior to constituting the Israelitish church, and includes Bible 
History down to the time of the Exodus; the second year covers the organization, 


gruwth, development and decay of the [sraelitish nation, and includes the whole 


period of Old Testament History from the Exodus to the Restoration under Ezra and Ne- 
the third year includes the history of Jesus Christ and the Christian Church, 
the Acts; 
devoted to a study of the teachings of the Gospel, as found in the words of Jesus, 


hemiah ; 


as narrated in first three Gospels and the Book of the fourth year is 


especially in the Fourth Gospel and in the Apostolic Epistles. The studies in this 
course are made the basis of a regular examination, with all other studies, at the end of 
the year. The week-day course is less systematic and is organized for a different 


purpose. The College is divided into sections ; each section has its teacher who is, in a 
certain sense, its pastor, and who arranges a course of Bible study for direct practical 
and spiritual results. This gives to the more earnest Christian teachers of the College, 
a personal contact with the pupils for fifteen minutes each day, which they may 
make as practical and spiritual as their tact and their opportunity will justify. 

It is perhaps on this personality of the teachers that Wellesley College depends for 
Christian culture and influence more than upon any mere course of study, Biblical or 


theological ; and it is for this reason that it has in its corps of instructors no teacher 
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is the College motto. 


* “Not to be ministered unto but to minister,’ 
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Christian. 
piety to teach biology, and botany, 
and astronomy, and physics? That 


teaching. 
pupil how to dis- 
sect an animal, 
to pick a flower 
to pieces, to find 
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a constellation in the heavens and to measure degrees 
of heat and waves of sound,—that surely does not re- 
quire piety in either teacher or taught. But, if science 
has a nobler meaning than that, if its office is to discover 
the soul in Nature, the divine meaning hidden in the 
occult hieroglyphics of the animal, the plant, the 
heavens, and the hidden Will that works out through 
the eternal ages in the mystic forces of heat and light, 
and electricity, then no one is fit to be a teacher who 
has not a soul to see the sublime unseen beneath the 
vail, and no one is truly taught who is not at least in- 
We shall 


yet learn that the irreverent scientist is a mere mechanic, 


spired to search for it with reverent eyes. 


nothing else, and that no science deserves a place in 
any scheme of higher education, which is not to teacher 
and taught, alike, a glass through which the soul may 
see its God, however darkly. 

College life is quite as important as College instruction ; 
and College life is as characteristic a feature of Wellesley 
as it is of Harvard, Yale, or Amherst. There are no 
glee clubs to travel about the country, no rowing regattas 
to bring together the undergraduates of half a dozen rival 
Colleges, no ball games. 
societies—or if they exist they are so secret that acasual 
visitor can learn nothing of them,—no class rivalries and 


There are no cliques, no secret 
] 


jealousies, no hazing. The ruder and more barbaric 
aspects of College-boy life are conspicuously absent. 
But there are characteristic features of College life never- 
There is a lecture hall where the collegians 
There 


are fetes, and class days, and concerts, and lectures, and 


theless. 
meet for various exercises, social and literary. 
readings, and prayer meetings. There is a gymnasium 
with facilities for all the lighter exercises appropriate to 
feminine strength and needs. There are boats and boat 
clubs, though rarely a boat race. Monday is the holiday ; 
and on Monday there is generally a car-load of collegians 
Wellesley 
trusts its pupils, and the spectacle of a procession of girls 


going in to Boston on shopping expeditions. 


guarded by a teacher, and marching two by two, to be 
stared at by the street Arabs or a little more courteously 
by their seniors, is never to be seen in Wellesley village or 
in the streets of Boston. The studying is done in the 
students’ private rooms; there is no general gathering 
place for study. The whole college comes together three 
times at meals, and twice at family prayers, and the 
classes meet in their recitation rooms ; otherwise the life 
is social or solitary at the option of the student. Twice 
aday twenty minutes are set apart for ‘‘ quiet,” when 
the young ladies are expected to be in their rooms and 
when loud talking in the halls and corridors is forbidden. 
This affords opportunity for devotion and meditation 
for such as choose to take it. A suit of rooms, a 
study parlor and two adjoining bed-rooms, is set 
apart to each two or three pupils; these are fitted up 
according to the taste of the occupants, and are for the 
time their home. Sunday is a day of rest and gladness. 
There is an hour of Bible class study soon after break- 
fast; there isa public service in the chapel at eleven o'clock 
in the morning; the rest of the day, excepting ten 
minutes of evening prayer after supper, is free to be spent 
in reading, writing, walking, resting. The liberty is not 
abused ; and Wellesley College is not only setting an ex- 


depends upon the object of the | 
If it be only to show the | 
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| ample to New England of what the Sabbath might be and 
What? Does it require | 


ought to be, but is teaching future mothers what they 


| can make it to their children, and is thus making it a 


sacred day to thousands of future homes. 
Wellesley College is not an endowed institution. It 


owes net a debt and it owns not a dollar. It owns its 


grounds, its buildings, its apparatus ; but it is dependent | 


on the tuition fees for current expenses. Its property is 
all vested in a Board of Trustees who possess the absolute 
control of the College. This Board includes several well- 
known ladies of Boston and vicinity, and it is not deroga- 
tory to their co-trustees to say of these la- 
dies that they are among the most active in 
work, and the most practically wise in coun- 
sel. Wellesley is a women’s college in its 
board of control as well as in its pupils. Its 
faculty is wholly composed of women. Its Pro- 
fessor of Music, Prof. Charles B. Morse, is an 
exception ; and there are occasional lectur- 
ers ; but Prof. Morse, though continuously at 
the College, does not live under its roof. 
The working educating force is one of wo- 
men. This isa characteristic of Wellesley ; it 
has both its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages; I shall not attempt to strike the 
balance between them; only time and trial 
can do that. 

Up to the present time I think Welles- 
ley has been almost wholly dependent on a 
single benefactor for its means of useful- 
ness. Thursday, the twenty-seventh of May, 
was a day historic in the college life, because 
it indicated, or at least celebrated, a new 
departure in that respect. On that day the 
corner stone of the new building was laid with appro- 
priate exercises—a gift of Mrs. Valeria G. Stone. The 
day was perfect. A congregation of invited friends and 
guests met in the chapel. Among them was the Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts and his staff ; Ex-President Hopkins, 
of Williams College, and its present President, Dr. Chad- 
bourne ; President Noah Porter, of Yale College: Dr. 
Pierce, the editor of Zion’s Herald ; Mr. Baker, the well- 
known author; John B. Gough, the temperance orator ; 
Prof. Gray, of Harvard College ; and a score of others 
who had come to show their interest in the cause of 


higher education for women. The hymn, written for 


the occasion by the author of ‘‘ America,” was charac- 
teristic of the spirit of the day and the purposes of the 


institution. I quote its closing stanzas : 


‘* As sunset clouds in glory dressed, 
Gather to form night's regal throne, 
And the red sun behind the West, 
Lig! ts up the splendor all its own, 


So in each deed our hands have wrought, 
Beams forth His glory, his alone ; 

So be each work, and plan, and thought, 
Founded on Christ our corner stone. 

The address by Dr. Porter was a vigorous and powerful 
argument for making the higher education, whether of 
women or men, Christian. The strong words of the 
deed of gift, from which I have quoted above, read by 
Dr. Willcox in behalf of the donor, added emphasis to 
this plea. 

This Stone Hall is the first considerable gift, I believe, 
to Wellesley College, by any other than its founder. But 


it is evidently not to be the last. On the day of the 


ceremonies one gift of $15,000 was announced from Mr. 
Michael H. Simpson, of Saxonville, Mass., to erect a 
building in the grounds for such pupils as, by reason of 
character, constitution and temperament, could better 
pursue their studies ina quiet home of their own, dis- 
sociated from the three hundred pupils who constitute the 
Wellesley household. Another gift of $5,000 was an- 
nounced from Mr. Rufus Frost, of Chelsea, to found a 
scholarship for four girls, bringing this special fund for 
that purpose, which the ladies of the board undertook to 
raise a year ago, to $30,000, and since the fete day two 
other scholarship funds have been added. The friends of 
Wellesley College, the believers in the higher education of 
women, may well hope that these gifts are prophetic. ‘‘ To 
him that hath shall be given.”” No more sterling illustra- 
tion of the truth of this aphorism is to be found than that 
afforded by the history of educational institutions. 

It is less than five years since the first scholar entered 
the doors of Wellesley College ; but Wellesley College is 
no longer an experiment. And the higher education for 
women is no longer a theory, it is an established fact. 
What it is, as illustrated in Wellesley College, I have at- 
tempted to tell in these pages, simply, and certainly with- 
out exaggeration. What it is to be in even the near 
future no prophet can foretell. But,—I quote again from 
Dr. Barnard’s admirable paper on Wellesley in the Am- 
erican Journal of Education, for last March, ‘If in the 
years to come the same spirit of progress, the same prac- 
tical wisdom, and the same breadth of view govern its 
counsels, it will demonstrate the truth of the opinion, 
which grows with our growth and strengthens with our 
knowledge,—that the movement for the higher education 
of women is one of the great ocean currents in the history 
of our race, and not a passing excitement or temporary 
reform.” 

It is less than a century since Mary Somerville was 
trying to work out mathematical problems found by 
chance in a story magazine, and her father was caution- 
ing his wife against allowing her to study algebra, lest 
much learning should make her mad. In her biography 
she gives a graphic picture of the education of women 
at the close of the last century : 

‘“A few days after my arrival (at Miss Primrose’s 
school), although perfectly straight and well made, I was 
enclosed in stiff stays with a steel busk in front, while, 
above my frock, bands drew my shoulders back till the 
shoulder-blades met. Then a steel rod, with a semi- 
circle which went under the chin, was clasped to the steel 
busk in my stays. In this constrained state, and most of 
the younger girls had to prepare our lessons. The chief 
thing I had to do was to learn by heart a page of John- 
son’s dictionary, not only to spell the words, give their 
parts of speech and meaning, but, as an exercise of 
memory, to remember their order of succession. 3e- 
sides, I had to learn the first principles of writing and 
the rudiments of French and English grammar. The 
method of teaching was extremely tedious and inefficient." 

That was woman’s education in 1780. In 1880 the 
higher education offers her an esthetic home, better 
equipped for the development of self-education than 
any man’s college in the land; it offers her the way, if 
it does not open to her the doors, to every learning which 
can fit her either to be a radiant influence in society, a 
Christian educator of her own children in her own home, 
a teacher of a larger public, or its minister in any 
womanly form of service, in art, music, literature, or 


science. Galileo was right : the world does move. 
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